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CARSUN CHANG 


Wang Yang-ming’s Philosophy 


IF THE QUESTION were raised as to who was the most pow- 
erful and influential thinker in China, I should answer without hesitation, 
Wang Yang-ming (or Wang Shou-jén). He was a commanding personality 
who lived 1472-1529 in the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). The twenty- 
six chapters oF the Ming-ju-hsiieh-an (“History of the Ming Confucianist 
Scholars”), which deal with Wang schools, occupy nearly half of the book. 
This means that he had a great number of followers, who lived in different 
parts of China. He was daring enough to challenge Chu Hsi (1130-1200), 
who was the representative of the orthodox school from the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279) to the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911). Wang’s philosophy 
is a product of profound thinking and system-building. One is often im- 
pressed by his thoroughness and acuteness. In saying this I do not mean >: 
either to exaggerate Wang’s power or to belittle Chu Hsi’s greatness. Both 
are great thinkers in the history of Chinese philosophy, but there is a differ- 
ence in their ways of thinking. Though each of them builds a system, the 
scope of which embraces the physical world and moral values, the individual 
and the universe, Chu Hsi’s system, with all its many-sidedness and universal- 
ity, is marked by an element of cautiousness and considerateness, while 
Wang’s is characterized by sharpness and penetration. 

In order to provide the reader with the background for the discussion which 
is to follow, I shall first summarize Wang’s main themes: 


(1) Mind is reason. While mind is free from selfishness, it is intelligence 
per se, and embodies right principles, or categorical imperatives. 

(2) The external world, which, according to common sense, consists of 
things of hard fact, is the object of consciousness. Berkeley’s principle, 
esse est percipi, was discovered also by this Chinese thinker. 

(3) While according to common sense willing and knowing are sep- 
arate functions of mind, they are correlated in Wang’s system. Mind’s work- 


irective effort is called willing. Its working in sheer distinctness 
or clarity is called knowing. ang volition is a part of cognition. 








(4) Knowing is the core of reality, thatis to say, reality is comprised } 
of consciousness. eRe 





* Ming-ju hbsiieh-an, Ssii-ch’ao hsiieh-an ed. (Shanghai: World Publishing Co., 1936). 
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CARSUN CHANG 


(5) The universe is an integration of which man is the mind or center. 


©“ All men constitute a brotherhood. Physical objects have spiritual affinity 


with mind. 
(6) If there were.no mind or intuitive knowledge, the universe would 
not function. . 


(7) Matter or the world of nature is the material with which mind 
functions, 


The following quotation from Wang gives his fundamental concepts and 
shows how his thought-structure is built. “What is called /i (reason) is an 
integrative system. That in which /; is integrated is called human nature. 
The master of this integration is mind. When mind works with a directive 
effort, it is will. When it works in a state of intelligence, distinctness, and 
clarity, it is cognition. The objects which appear in consciousness are 
things.”* This question is only a nuclear part of his thought; it is necessary 
to study his whole system. 


A. METAPHYSICS: THE INTEGRATION OF THE UNIVERSE 


Wang Yang-ming’s premise is the intelligibility of the world. Intuitive 
knowledge or knowing is the key, and is not restricted to man, but, in a 
wider sense, extends to all animate beings and even to physical objects. 
“Man’s intuitive knowledge,” says Wang, “is shared by grass and trees, stones 
and tiles. Grass and trees, stones and tiles could not function if they did not 
possess the capacity to know. The universe itself would be incapable of 
running or operating, if it were not for man’s intuitive knowledge.” 

Elsewhere Wang comments: “Intelligibility fills the universe. Man, im- 
prisoned in his physical body, is sometimes separated from intelligibility. 
Nonetheless, his intuitive knowledge is the controlling power of the cosmos 
and of the gods. If there were no intellect in thé universe, who would study 
the profundities of terra firma? If the spirits had no knowledge of mankind, 
how could they reveal themselves in fortune and misfortune? Heaven, 
earth, and deities would be non-existent if they were separated from the 
human intellect. On the other hand, if man’s intellect were divorced from 
heaven, earth, and deities, how could it exercise its functions?’”* 

+ I am not prepared to say that Wang believed in hylozoism, the doctrine 
that all nature B alive But something of the sort is implicit in his remark 





*Wang Yang-ming: Ch’iian-hsi-lu (‘Collected Works”), Ssii-pu pei-yao ed. (Chung-Hua: Chung- 
Hua Book Co., n. d.), Book 2, “Letter to Lo Chéng-an,” p. 28. 

* [bid., Bk. Ill, p. 13. 
* Ibid., Bk. Ill, p. 26. 
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WANG YANG-MING’S PHILOSOPHY 5 


that because animals and grains are nourishment for men, and because herb 
and mineral medicines cure disease, there must be a spiritual affinity between 
the biological and physical worlds, on the one hand, and mankind, on the 
other hand. 

That intelligibility exists at the core of the universe was Wang’s prime 
conviction. At this core is man, intimately related to the supersensible world 
above and the world of nature below. The universe is a unity with man 
at the center. 

The following dialogue between Wang and his disciple describes clearly 
his understanding of the universe as a whole. 

“Somebody asked: “With regard to the unity of the human mind and 
the manifold of things we have an example in the human body, because it 
is an organism activated by the circulation of blood and the nervous system. 
Therefore, it is called a unity. But as one man A is different from another 
man B and as animals and plants are very different from mankind, how 
can all of them constitute a unity?’ 

“Wang answered: “You must look to the responses in your mind. It is 
not only that animals and plants constitute a unity with you; the universe 
forms a unity with you. Even the spirits form a unity with you, too.’” 

Wang mentioned a question to his disciple: “What is the mind of the 
universe?” This disciple answered: “I heard some time ago that man is the 
mind of the universe.” 

His disciple asked again: “Why is man called mind?” Wang said: “Mind 
means nothing but intelligence. What fills the whole world is intelligibility. 
As a man is built up by his physical body, he is intercepted and isolated from 
the whole. Intelligence is the master of the universe and spirits. Without 
intelligence how can the height of the heavens be surveyed? Without in- 
telligence how can the profundity of the earth be studied? Without intel- 
ligence how can fortune and misfortune be revealed by the spirits? If heaven, 
earth, spirits, and the manifold things were separated from intelligence, 
all of them would lose their existence. If my intelligence were separated 
from the universe, spirits, and the manifoldness of things, it would lose its 
existence, too. This is why I say that they (my intelligence, spirits, and the 
manifoldness of things) together constitute an integration, from which no 
one of them can be divorced.” 

This dialogue tells how Wang looks at this fundamental problem. He 
means to say that intelligibility is the essence of reality. Intelligibility has 
two aspects; on one end, it is mind, which knows, and, on the other end, 





* Loc. cit. 


* 












6 CARSUN CHANG 
it is the universe, which is known. Neither one, without the other, can mean 
anything to mankind. Therefore, he said: “The eye of a man has no sub- 
stantiality by itself (is not sufficient unto itself), but must have colors and 
shapes of the manifold of things as its objects. The ear has no substantiality 
by itself, but must have all the kinds of sounds in the universe to listen to. 
The nose has no substantiality by itself, but must perceive all the smells in 
the world. The mouth cannot do otherwise than to taste whatever is taste- 
ful. The mind is to know right and wrong concerning challenges and re- 
sponses which happen between all things and itself.” 

Wang Yang-ming means to say that the nature of the world depends on 
knowing; without intelligibility or mind, it would be a darkness, or the 
world would be nonsense to us. So, he said: “Liang-chih (intuitive knowl- 
edge) is the spirituality of the universal creation. This spirituality creates 
heaven, earth, and the spirits. It is the highest, the absolute. If a man can 
keep liang-chih completely to himself, he feels so happy that he cannot help 
but dance with his hands and feet.” 

Wang Yang-ming considers that Jiang-chih is like the sun, which shines 
brightly because it knows what is right or wrong, or it embodies the categor- 
ical imperatives. But this liang-chih (mind) must be kept pure and unselfish, 
lest it may be beclouded like the sun, which is sometimes darkened by clouds. 
Thus, spirituality is reality, but the grasp of reality depends on a pure and 
unselfish mind. 

Wang liked to quote the sentence from the Chung-yung (Doctrine of the 
Mean): “It is said in the Shih-ching (Book of Poetry) that the hawk flies up 
to heaven, fish leap in the deep sea.”" This is an illustration to show how 
the world is moving and active. What is visible is that birds are flying in 
the heavens and fish are swimming in the deep sea, but much mystery lies 
beyond. What is intelligible is that the universe is an integration. 

Wang Yang-ming’s intuitive knowledge is not mere knowledge, but is the 
light that makes things visible and understandable. One of the Cambridge 
Platonists, John Smith, said: “It is but a thin, airy knowledge that is got by 
mere speculation, which is ushered in by syllogisms and demonstrations; 
but that which springs forth from true goodness . . . brings a divine light 
into the soul, as is more clear and convincing than any demonstration. The 
reason why, notwithstanding all our acute reasons and subtle disputes, truth 
prevails no more in the world is that we so often disjoin truth and true good- 
ness, which in themselves can never be disunited.”* 





® Ibid., Bk. Ul, p. 14. * Ibid., Bk. Ml, p. 11. " Ibid., Bk. Il, p. 25. 
* Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1953), 
p. 144. ‘ 
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we 


2 This joining together of truth and goodness constitutes a definition of liang- 
¥ chih which Wang Yang-ming would like to have coined himself. The light 
d of truth and goodness is with Wang the reality of the universe. 
y Such passages, whether from Eastern or Western thinkers, tell us that the 
) 
n 








universe is a whole with man at the center. The Chinese philosopher Wang 
| goes further, and tells us not only what man is, but also what he should be. 
" Wang Yang-ming concludes that “The great man is one who has the sens¢_ a 
" of integration with the universe. The great man thinks that the whole world 
is one family, or that the whole world is one man. When a man hole wor 
a in his physical body differentiates between ‘thee’ and ‘me,’ his feeling is that 
1c of the petty man. The doctrine that human beings have a sense of unity with 
|. the universe is not in the least the product of imagination. Rather, it comes 
es from the instinct of jén (human-heartedness). Indeed, this nobility is not * 
- the characteristic of the great man alone, but is present also to some extent 
Ip in the petty man. When one sees a child about to fall into a well, one is 
aroused by a sense of commiseration, This sense of commiseration makes 
es one feel a unity with the child, who belongs to the same species as oneself. 
i 7 “This feeling of commiseration goes further. When a man hears or sees 
h, an animal or bird crying or frightened, he also feels its misery. His jén leads 
1s. him to a consciousness of the same kind with living beings. Further still, 
ad when he beholds a great tree falling, he feels ‘what a pity!’ His sense of 
wholeness, thus, extends to plants. Finally, seeing a stone or brick smashed 
he to pieces, a man feels ‘what a pity!’—which means that his sense of integra- 
up tion reaches to inanimate objects. This instinct of integration (jé”) is rooted 
Ww in man’s nature. It is at the same time the intelligence of man and the quality 
in which renders man intelligible; also it is the illustrious virtue of man.” 
ies Wang Yang-ming’s world is a community of conscious or moral beings 
living with animals and plants, which possess spiritual kinship with them. 
he This universe is teleological, for in it consciousness rules and moral values 
ge dominate. 
by The sense of jén is, in other words, of the same nature as the root from 
ns; which all beings have sprung. It is spiritual, yet also empirical. It is meta- 
sht physical and at the same time physical. This doctrine is an excellent illus- 
"he tration of how deeply embedded the Chinese metaphysical theory of moral 
- value is in the practical life of mankind. 
od- Wang’s conception of the universe is nowhere more vividly expressed than 
in the above passage that mind or reason, or the light of truth, constitutes 
reality. 





5 3 ) , 
*Wang Yang-ming, op. cit., Bk. 26, “Questions concerning the Great Learning,” p. 2. 











8 CARSUN CHANG 


B. PsyCHOLOGY AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


Wang discusses his theory of mind from two points of view: (1) mind 
in the naturalistic sense and (2) mind in the normative sense. Often he 
combines these two views, starting naturalistically and ending normatively. 

A disciple, Hsiao Hui, complained: “I have the idea to better myself. Why 
can I not do it?” The master suggested: “Explain in detail what your idea 
of bettering yourself is.” Hsiao Hui continued: “My idea is to be a good 
man. Perhaps what I do is more for my physical self than my true self.” 
Wang Yang-ming interposed: “The true self cannot be separated from the 
physical self. I suppose that what you have done is not even good enough for 
your physical self. The physical self or body consists of the five senses and 
four limbs.” Said the disciple: “I agree with what you have said. The eyes 
are fond of beauty. The ears delight in beautiful voices. The mouth craves 
delicious tastes. The four limbs take delight in comfort. These pleasures 
make me unable to control myself.” Wang Yang-ming continued: “Beau- 
tiful colors blind the eyes. Beautiful sounds deafen the ears. Delicious tastes 
fill the mouth with too much flavor. Racing and hunting drive one mad. 
All these delights are harmful to the eyes, ears, mouth, nose, and four limbs. 
They do no good to the senses or to the arms or legs. If you care for your 
senses and limbs, do not give first thought to how your ears should listen, 
or to how your arms and legs should move. If you can control your senses 
and bodily parts to conform to the Confucian rule that seeing, hearing, 
speaking, and motion should abide by the principle of decency, you will 
understand well enough what is good for your senses and limbs. But to 
bring your seeing, hearing, speaking, and physical movements into con- 
formity with the principle of decency requires more than merely to leave 
them to your body. This accomplishment depends completely on mind. See- 
ing, listening, speaking, and motion are the work of mind. To be sure, your 
mind-directed vision operates through the organ of your ears, your mind- 
directed speech issues from your mouth, your mind-directed movements are 
put into effect by your four limbs. But each of these functions is mind- 
directed. Otherwise—that is, if you had no mind—your senses and limbs 
would be unable to operate. Your mind, moreover, is not a nervous system 
of flesh and blood. If it were that and nothing more, a man after 
death, while he still kept his flesh and blood, would continue to see, hear, 
speak, etc. I say that mind is the organ which directs seeing, listening, speak- 
ing, and motion, because mind consists of human nature, ie., of heavenly 
reason. Since mind is so constituted, part of its essence is the virtue of jén. 
When the essence of mind—constituted as it is of human nature—works in 
the eyes, the function of seeing is operative. When it/works in the ears, hear- 
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ing takes place. When it works in the mouth, speech occurs. When it works 
in the limbs, movement ensues. All these are the operations of heavenly 
reason, which works in mind as master of the physical body. Mind in its 
essential nature is heavenly reason in the form of decent manners. This is 
your true self, controller of your physical body. This true self knows self- 
control even when nobody else is present and knows caution even when 
eavesdropping is impossible.”’® 

In this discourse, Wang starts his discussion of mind at (1) the naturalistic 
level previously mentioned, and ends it at (2) the normative level. He con- 
cludes his remarks with suggestions of what mind ought to be, rather than 
with what mind actually is. Normatively, mind is reason. 

To quote a few definitions of mind from Wang Yang-ming’s writings: 

“The intrinsic quality of mind is nature, which is reason.”"* “There is no 
reason apart from mind.”’* “The highest good is the essence of mind.”** 

Now to quote a few illustrations from Wang about the nature of mind: 

“Mind is reason. How can you find reason apart from mind? How can 
you find so-called things outside of mind? Suppose we talk about service 
to your parents. How can you find the reason for filial duty in the body of 
your parents? The reason for filial duty can be found only in your own 
mind. Suppose we discuss the sense of loyalty. How can you find the reason 
for loyalty in the body of the king? The reason for loyalty can be found only 
in your own mind. Or suppose we talk about friendship or the people’s 
ruler. How can you find the principle of honesty in your friend’s body, or 
the principle of benevolence in the people’s body? The principles of honesty 
and benevolence can be found only in mind. When mind is clear, in the 
right, and unblinded by selfish motives, it acts toward parents in accordance 
with filial duty, it acts toward the king in accordance with loyalty, and it 
behaves toward friends and people-at-large in accordance with honesty and 
benevolence.”"* . 

Such is the meaning of Wang’s maxim: “Mind is reason,” a maxim, the 
reader may recall, which originated with the philosopher Lu Chiu-yiian (Lu 
Hsiang-shan, 1139-1193). Wang Yang-ming, thus, followed in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious predecessor, and in doing so, moreover, he deviated 
from the orthodox tradition of the school of the Ch’éng Brothers (Ch’éng 
I, 1033-1107, and Ch’éng Hao, 1032-1085) and Chu Hsi. According to 
this older tradition /sing (human nature) is reason. The Ch’éng-Chu school 





” Ibid., Bk. I, pp. 26-27. 

 Ibid., Bk. Il, in the letter to Ku Tung-ch’iao, pp. 11-12. 
"2 Tbid., Bk. Il, p. 12. 

8 Ibid., Ch’iian-hsi-lu, Bk. I, p. 1. 

“ Tbid., Bk. I, p. 2. 





10 CARSUN CHANG 
held tenaciously to the two-level theory of mind, the upper level, where 
reason is stored, being Asing, and the lower level, occupied with awareness 
and consciousness, being /sim (mind in the naturalistic sense). It would be 
wrong to assert that Lu Chiu-yiian and Wang Yang-ming abandoned this 
two-level theory im toto, suggesting as interestingly as it does the Kantian 
doctrine of the forms of thought. Rather, they fused the two levels into a 
single unity, because reason must be expressed through mind, and, partic- 
ularly, through the thinking process of the mind. 

It is not too far wrong to call Wang Yang-ming a follower of Lu Chiv- 
yiian. In the doctrine that mind is reason, the theories of the two philos- 
ophers are identical. However, it should be emphasized that Wang’s 
system as a whole is more comprehensive and more developed than his 
predecessor’s, and in this sense it is original with him. The theory that 
mind is reason developed in Wang’s system to a richer fullness of meaning 
than in that of Lu. 

The term “intuitive knowledge” has occurred several times in this exposi- 
tion of Wang Yang-ming’s teachings. Perhaps it is appropriate now to ex- 
plain its meaning. The Chinese words for intuitive knowledge are liang- 
chih, and they signify the innate faculty of knowing. With Wang the terms 
“knowing,” “moral consciousness,” and “intuitive knowledge” coincide in 
meaning. “Liang-chih,” comments Wang, “whether of an ordinary man or 
of a sage, is the same.”"* It means conscience or the concomitant knowledge. 
He says in a letter to Lu Yiian-ching: “Liang-chih exists always. If you do 
not take care to preserve it, you will lose it. In itself it is bright and clear, 
despite ignorance and blindness. If you do not know enough to keep it 
clean, it will become beclouded, but though it may remain thus beclouded 
for a long time, it nonetheless is essentially brilliant, limpid, and distinct.””* 

In Wang's view liang-chih is part of reason or reality. Knowing is the 
spiritual part of reason. He says: “Liang-chih is what is intelligent, clear, 
and distinct in the sense of heavenly reason.”"* 

In the same letter, Wang says: “Liang-chih is as bright as a mirror. Nothing 
that is reflected in it can escape it.”"* 

Thus far, quotations from Wang Yang-ming on liang-chih have shown it 
functioning as the fundamental category of the pure and practical reason. 

And now a word about the origin of the Chinese expression “Jiang-chih,” 
which I have translated “intuitive knowledge.” This technical term Wang 





* Ibid., Bk. Il, p. 8, in a letter to Lu Yiian-ching. 
% Ibid., Bk. Il, p. 17. 
™ Ibid., Bk. Il, p. 24. 
* Ibid., Bk. Il, p. 26. 
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Yang-ming borrowed from the Book of Mencius. Indeed, the passage where 
it occurs is well worth quoting, for it throws additional light on its meaning. 
“The ability,” says the famed Second Sage, “possessed by men without having 
been acquired by learning is intuitive ability, and the knowledge possessed 
by them without the exercise of thought is their intuitive knowledge. Chil- 
dren carried in arms all know to love their parents, and, when they are grown 
a little, they all know to love their elder brothers. Filial affection is the 
working of benevolence (jénm). Respect for elders is the working of right- 
eousness (i).”"° 

Liang-néng (intuitive ability) or liang-chih (intuitive knowledge) might 
be interpreted by some modern schools of psychology as instinct. In Wang 
Yang-ming’s system it is a philosophical concept covering the three aspects 
of conscious life: intellect, will, and emotion. 

It is no secret that many a philosopher, such as Locke or Hume, has built 
up a system out of knowing or understanding or cognition. More rarely 
has a system been constructed out of the will. Yet Schopenhauer, because 
he was much influenced by Indian philosophy, did just this. Wang Yang- 
ming, though he placed much emphasis on intuitive knowledge as is obvious 
from the passages quoted above, was scarcely less emphatic about the rdle 
of the will. 

This will which he stresses is “true will” or “real will,” and by “true will” 
or “real will” he means much the same as Kant meant by “good will.” With 
his usual clarity, Wang says that whenever there is any movement or prompt- 
ing in the mind it is will. The way to control will is to entertain virtuous 
motives and to eliminate wicked ones. This will result in the creation of 
“true will” or “real will.” 

As an implication of this theory, the “true will” or “real will,” is correlated 
with knowing. Any prompting of will is known to liang-chih. Wang elu- 
cidates his position skillfully: “When,” he says, “the will is on the move, 
and when such a motive is bad, most people will not attempt to stop it, 
because they suppose that since the motive has not yet been put into prac- 
tice it has no consequence. According to my doctrine of the unity of know- 
ing and doing, even such a prompting of the will is a doing, so it should 
be stopped at once.””” 

The point Wang is making is that if a vicious motive can be cleared away 
thoroughly, then the will, while still at the early stage of motive, can be set 
in the right direction before it has realized itself in action. 





J. Legge, trans., The Book of Mencius (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1895), VIIA. 15. 
*® Wang Yang-ming, op. cit., Bk. III, p. 5. 
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To this subject of the will Wang has more to contribute. In his “Answers 
to questions concerning the book Ta-hsiieh (the Great Learning) ,” he says: t 
X“Mind in its original nature is pure and good, but when it is agitated by a 
motivation it can be either good or bad. So-called ‘rectification of mind’ en- ; 
tails the idea that when motivation begins to stir, it should be controlled 
in the interests of steering toward the right track. When motivation is good 
one should embrace it in the same way that one loves beauty. When motiva- 
tion is evil one should hate it as one abhors a foul smell. Then motivation 
will be pure and virtuous, and mind will be rectified.” | 
The difference between the doctrines of Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming , 
y @Should already have become plain from what has been quoted. Chu, the 
| pillar of Confucian orthodoxy, stressed the seeking of knowledge through | 
reason. Only after one has acquired much knowledge does one learn how to : 
distinguish between right and wrong. But Wang Yang-ming followed Men- 
cius’ doctrine or liang-chih in asserting that when one applies liang-chih to 
one’s motives and will one knows the difference between right and wrong, 
and the mind is ipso facto rectified. 

In Wang’s system emphasis is placed upon the close connection between 
willing and knowing—a nuance of philosophical doctrine not to be found 
elsewhere unless in the practical reason of Kant, who as much as said that 
practical reason is the will. Wang explained: “When motivation is known 
to liang-chih as good, but when nonetheless one cannot embrace it but turns 
instead to the contrary, this means that one takes the bad as substitute for 
the good and is deaf in spite of the dictates of liang-chih. On the other hand, 
when motivation is known to liang-chih as bad, but when nonetheless one 
cannot afford to avoid it but on the contrary puts the bad into practice, this 
again means that one takes the bad as substitute for the good and is deaf in 
spite of the dictates of liang-chih. Liang-chih, of course, knows what is bad 
and good. In these two cases what is called knowing turns out to be ignorance 
or deception. The proper way to begin is to make will real or true.”” 

( Wang’s meaning is that if you act in conformity with liang-chih your will 
is true. Otherwise, your will is untrue. 

Wang says further: “When /iang-chih’s dictates are followed, this means 
that there has been no deceiving of liang-chih, and that making will true has 
been achieved.””* 

It will thus be clear to the reader how intimate, for Wang Yang-ming, is 
the connection between /iang-chih and volition. 





™ Tbid., Bk. XXVI, “Questions concerning the Great Learning,” p. 4. 
* Loc. cit. 
* Loc. cit. 
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So much for the theme of the will, to which Wang had so much to con- 
tribute; and now to his theory of knowledge. Wang Yang-ming is fully 
aware of the epistemological problem. The key to his system is the thesis 
that things are objects of consciousness. As long, he says, as we consider 
entities to exist outside of ourselves and to occupy positions in space, the 
physical world and mind are separated, and their unity is inconceivable. 
When, on that memorable night in Lung-ch’ang, Wang Yang-ming made 
the discovery that all so-called things are objects of consciousness, he built a 
bridge between mind and its object, and laid the epistemological foundation 
for his philosophical system. 


Just as Berkeley and Kant inquired, “How is scientific knowledge of the 


external world possible?” So Wang asked: “How are cognition and moral Y ¢#""_” 


value possible?” And it happened that this Chinese philosopher discovered 
that for any knowledge, whether of the external world or of moral values, 
to be knowledge at all, it must first exist as consciousness in mind and pass 
through the process of being object of thought. 

In order to clarify Wang’s theory that things are objects of consciousness, 
consider the following from a letter he wrote to Ku Tung-ch’iao. “Chu Hsi’s 
exposition of the phrase ‘investigation of things’ is that principles should be 
studied in things. If this were so, principles can be found only in things 
themselves. Then mind would be at one end and the principles of things 
at the other end. There would be a disunity between mind and things. Let 
us assume, for the sake of argument, that Chu Hsi’s doctrine that principles 
are to be found only in things is sound, and let us then consider the prin- 
ciple of filial duty. Is the principle of filial duty to be found in the bodies of 
your parents or is it to be found in your own mind? If the principle of filial 
duty exists in their bodies, it will disappear after their death. Or let us con- 
sider the principle of commiseration. In the case of the child falling into the 
well, does this principle exist in the child’s body or in my mind? Shall I 
save the child by my hand? Ought I to follow the chiid to the well? These 
examples—the principles of filial duty and commiseration—are only two, 
but any number of other principles may be analyzed in the same way. Thus, 
to take the view that a disunity obtains between mind and things is to err... . 
According to my teaching, ‘realization of knowledge’ and ‘investigation of 
things’ mean that I myself apply my own /iang-chih to different entities. 
My liang-chih knows what reason is, knows what is right and what is wrong. 
When I apply my liang-chih to different entities, they become adjusted in a 
proper manner. Application of liang-chih to different objects means the 
‘realization of knowledge.’ When different things become adjusted in the 
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sense that they function in their proper way, this is the work of the ‘investiga- 
tion of things.’ ”** 

Here is another interestingly relevant comment of Wang Yang-ming in 

‘answer to somebody who questioned his doctrine that things are objects of 
consciousness. Once when the philosopher was on an excursion to Nan- 
chén, a friend said: “According to your theory existence is impossible out- 
side of mind. But consider a flower which blooms and withers by itself in 
the valley. What has it to do with mind?” Wang replied: “Before you see 

“the flower, both you and the flower are in a state of isolation. When you 
see the flower its color and shape become clearer to you—which means 
that knowledge of the flower cannot exist apart from mind.””° 

The reader should remember that for Wang Yang-ming the importance 
of the knowledge which consciousness or mind provides does not lie in its 
being subjective, but rather in its having metaphysical significance. This is 
obvious from the following conversation: 

Chu Pén-ssi remarked: “Man is intelligent, therefore he has liang-chih.” 
But, inquired Chu Pén-ssii, “Do plants, stones and bricks have liang-chih?” 
Wang Yang-ming answered: “Man's liang-chih is one with the liang-chih 
of plants and stones. Without man’s liang-chih, plants and stones would 
not work as plants and stones. Not only is this the case in regard to plants 
and stones, but the universe itself would not work save for man’s liang- 
chib,’”* 

This last remark tells us clearly that our knowledge of the world is an 

(sua construct by our minds, a formation brought into being by our think- 
ing process. 

In this connection note the difference in opinion between Chu Hsi and 
Wang Yang-ming. Though the older philosopher, being true to Chinese 
tradition, concerned himself almost exclusively with moral values, he none- 
theless took a scientific attitude toward the world, studying nature analytically. 
Moreover, his approach, like that of Descartes, who dichotomized reality into 
thought and extension, led him to separate mind from the physical world. 
Wang Yang-ming, in the first period of his intellectual development, seemed 
to have followed his predecessor in presupposing this duality between mind 
and its object, as is evidenced by his contemplation of bamboos. Later he 
realized that this method could lead nowhere. After much pondering, while 
in exile in Lung-ch’ang, he reached the conclusion that, since things must 
come to the mind as objects of consciousness first, it follows that so-called 
principles lie in our minds, not in the external world. This remarkable con- 


* Tbid., Bk. Il, p. 4. * Ibid., Bk. Ill, p. 14. * Ibid., Bk. Ill, p. 13. 
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clusion Wang called “the unity of mind and the principles of things.” It 
may be considered to be a Chinese version of Berkeley’s esse est percipi. 

In connection with the meaning of the term “things” as objects of con- 
sciousness, I may refer to Henke’s book, The Philosophy of Wang Yang- 
Ming. This was no doubt a difficult task for him as he himself acknowl- 
edged. I find that in his translation of the text of a-letter from Wang to 
Lo Chéng-an, something is left out. 

Let me give Henke’s text and my own, which will show how much he left 
out. Henke’s text: “He who investigates things carries on this investigation 
with reference to the things of his mind, purpose and knowledge.””" 

The Chinese text consisting of three sentences, which Henke contracted 
into one, should be translated as follows: 

“The investigation of things means an examination of objects which are 
in your mind; it is also examination of objects to which the will is directed; 
it also means examination of things which are thought of in your knowl- 
edge.”””* 

Wang Yang-ming wrote these three sentences in the form of repetition, 
because he understood that so-called things, whether they are in mind, in 
will, or in knowledge, are nothing but objects of consciousness. As things 
are object of consciousness, they exist in mind, in will, and in knowledge. 
I do not think that Henke’s contracted form gives the full meaning of Wang’s 
text. 

These three sentences are followed by three more sentences by which 
Wang Yang-ming tried to show that mind, will, and knowledge cannot per- 
form the function of rectification, true-making, and realization without 
having things as objects of consciousness. 

Henke’s text: ‘““He who rectifies, rectifies the mind manifested in his things; 
he who makes his purpose sincere, does so with reference to the purpose of 
his things; and he who develops his knowledge to the utmost does so with 
reference to the knowledge of his things.” 

Henke’s use of the subject “he who” makes his text redundant; his putting 
“mind, purpose and knowledge” or the subjective side before “things” is 
contrary to what Wang Yang-ming meant. 

Wang’s text should be translated simply as it was written: “Rectification 
of the mind means that things as objects of consciousness, which are in the 
mind, should be put right by rectification; making will true means that things 
as objects of consciousness, to which will is directed, should be brought in 





"Frederick G. Henke: The Philosophy of Wang Yang-Ming (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1916), p. 374. 

* Wang Yang-ming, op. cit., Bk. II, p. 27. 

* Henke, op. cit., p. 374. 
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line with truthfulness; realization of knowledge means that things as objects 
of consciousness, which are in knowledge, should be studied to the utmost.”*” 

The reason Henke translated the first three sentences in a contracted form 
and the next three sentences in his own way is that he did not grasp the 
meaning that (1) things are objects of consciousness in Berkeley’s sense, 
and (2) the subjective side (mind, will, and knowledge) and the objective 
side (things) are interchangeable. It is because of this interchangeability 
that Wang coined the first three sentences in a form in which the subjective 
side (mind, will, and knowledge) is emphasized, while in the second three 
sentences the objective side (things) is stressed. The two sides are inter- 
related in such a way that they may be interchanged without altering the 
meaning. 

~ This school of Wang Yang-ming exercised such a great influence in China 
that it was a rival of the Chu Hsi school in the Ming Dynasty. However, the 
vastness of the number of Wang’s disciples, and the multiplicity of schools 
claiming allegiance to him in the different provinces, resulted in a variety 
of interpretations of his doctrine. All kinds of opinions about what he meant 
grew up among his disciples, and by the close of the Ming Dynasty his pop- 
ularity was displaced by opposition. There occurred in China, to make the 
matter short, a decline and fall of the school of Wang Yang-ming. 

In spite of his fate in the Middle Kingdom, his influence in the seventeenth 
century crossed the borderline of China into Japan. The exact date of this 
transition is a moot question. The Japanologist G. B, Sansom in his A Short 
Cultural History of Japan says: “. .. we must mention the name of Nakae 
Tdja (1608-1648), who founded the O-Yémei [the Japanese pronunciation 
of Wang Yang-ming} School in Japan. ...’”*" From a Japanese source, how- 
ever, one gets the report that a monk, Keigo Rydan, went to China in 1507 
and interviewed Wang Yang-ming. At the time of his departure from the 
Middle Kingdom to return home, many Chinese presented him farewell 
poems, to which Wang Yang-ming affixed a preface. This report, though 
extant in a Japanese source, is not found in China. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that Nakae T6ja was the man who 
advocated and popularized the philosophy of Wang Yang-ming in Japan. 
Nakae TOjii was at first a follower of Chu Hsi, whose school had been es- 
tablished in Japan ever since the fifteenth century, but in his thirty-seventh 
year he became converted to the philosophy of Wang Yang-ming. G. B. 
Sansom explains the reason for the change, “. . . the O-Y6mei philosophy 
rejected the authority of written works, recommended a practical subjective 


* Wang Yang-ming, op. cit., p. 27-28. 
*G. B. Sansom: A Short Cultural History of Japas (London: The Cresset Press, 1936), p. 499. 
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morality, and insisted upon the intuitive perception of truth to be reached 


by self-study and self-command. Such doctrines, because they were free from 
traditionalism and pedantry, had always appealed to the most vigorous and 
most thoughtful type of Japanese of the upper class... .”°” These words 
make clear the reason for the appreciation of Wang in Japan. 

Nakae TOji’s starting-point was the “illumination of illustrious virtue” 
according to the Ta-hsiieh. The basis for the obligation to this illumination 
is that the universe, including man and the manifold of things, is one, and 
that the duty of each individual is to establish himself and also to establish 
others, as was expressed by Confucius in the Analects. If a person is un- 
happy, it is because somebody has not done his duty. The work of illumina- 
tion should begin with oneself, that is, with the effort to purify one’s own 
conscience or intuitive knowledge, and to apply it to human relations: to 
relations with one’s parents, sovereign, brother, friend, etc. Thus far there 
is no deviation from the sense of Wang’s philosophy as the Chinese under- 
stood it. But Nakae emphasized the importance of filial duty as the founda- 
tion of human relations. Whether in this point he agreed with his master 
will not be discussed here. 

Between the time of Nakae Toji and the revival in Japan of Wang Yang- 
ming’s teaching in the nineteenth century, many incidents occurred, such as 
a controversy of the Japanese schools over Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming, 
attempts at their reconciliation, and demands of a return to Shintoism, the 
indigenous Japanese way of worshipping and thinking. In the first place, 
two men, Saté Issai (1772-1850) and Oshid Heihachi (1796-1837 ), pre- 
pared the way for the revival of the school of Wang Yang-ming at a time 
when the influence of the school of Chu Hsi was at a low ebb. Tetsujiro 
Inouye, a present-day authority on Japanese philosophy and Confucianism, 
says these two thinkers were followers of Wang. Other scholars held them to 
have been partisans of Chu Hsi. However that may be, I shall pass on to 
more modern times and discuss a third-generation disciple of Oshid Heiha- 
chi, Yoshida Shdin, who was a pupil of Sakuma Sh6zan, who in turn studied 
under Oshid. Yoshida Shdin is important as the moving spirit behind the 
Meiji Reform. As with Satd and Oshid, some scholars have labelled him a 
follower of Wang; others have classified him with Chu Hsi. 

Yoshida has bequeathed to us seven principles which he believed to lie 
at the basis of the Japanese spirit. They are: 


(1) The sovereign and subject should live harmoniously as members 
of a community. 


™ Loc. cit. 
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(2) Loyalty to the sovereign and filial duty to parents should be looked 
upon as the same virtue, manifesting ,itself in two aspects. 

(3) Everybody should observe the virtue of righteousness, because it 
is the foundation of courage. 

(4) Each one should be substantial and honest in his conduct, and 
should be frank about his own mistakes. 

(5) One should take more pains than is customary to learn from 
the ancients, 

(6) One should appreciate the teacher or friend who contributes to 
the building of one’s character. 

(7) One should work patiently and bear hardships even to the extent 
of dying for a cause. 


This last principle was exemplified by Yoshida in his own life, since he 
worked patiently for reform in Japan, and was put to death for his efforts. 

Those who treat him as a partisan of Chu Hsi do so because as an enthusiast 
for Bushid6 (the spirit of the military caste or Japanese knighthood) he 
emphasized the duties of loyalty and filial piety. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that he was also, as mentioned, a pupil of Sakuma ShGzan, the 
disciple of Oshid, who was interested in reconciling the two schools of Wang 
and Chu, and that Yoshida, therefore, was under the influence of both parties. 
The very fact that he suffered martyrdom for his beliefs indicates that he 
understood and practised Wang Yang-ming’s doctrine of the unity of know- 
ing and doing. 

Among the students in his school were Marquis Ito Hirobumi and Marquis 
Yamagata Aritomi, co-workers of the Meiji emperor. When Yoshida was 
put to death, the former of these two noblemen buried him. 

From the active aspect of Wang’s thought in Japan there is much evidence 


that his philosophy has great vitality, and that there is likelihood of its re- 
vival in the Far East. 
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The Logic of the Illogical: 
Zen and Hegel 


IF ONE WOULD seek for a common meeting-ground of East 
and West in philosophy, one should certainly turn to the method of intui- 
tion. Zen and Christian mysticism, representing Eastern and Western 
intuitive philosophies, respectively, make this method essential and pri- 
mary in their attempt to apprehend ultimate reality. The obvious difference 
between them lies, not in their methodology, but in their affiliation with 
different cultural backgrounds, with their divergent general characteristics. 

At the outset, one must avoid two extreme views in relating Eastern and 
Western philosophy. One view is that the philosophies of East and West are 
totally different, having no common ground. The other is that there is no 
real difference whatsoever between Oriental philosophy and Western mys- 
ticism. Any student who is interested in a synthesis of the philosophies of 
East and West must be careful to observe disagreements as well as agree- 
ments, even in systems which are similar. Kitard Nishida (Nishida Kitar, 
PAH #46 1870-1945), one of Japan’s greatest philosophers, suggested that | 


the general character of Western philosophy is the concept of Being, | ©' 


while that of Oriental philosophy is the concept of Nothing.’ Following 
this characterization, it can be said that Western mysticism is deeply rooted 
in the concept of Being, and that Zen adheres tenaciously to the concept 
of Nothing, although both systems employ the same method, that of | 
intuition. F 
Bergson’s well-known distinction between two ways of knowing an object 
is made in order to show the profundity of the intuitive method in contrast 
with the rational method. However, his intuitive method, by which we 
“enter into the object” instead of moving around the object, is still char- 
acterized by the concept of Being, for it presupposes an object, the Absolute, 
that is, Being. Christian mystics also make the concept of Being their start- 





*His Pf Bt D He AC FE] A BA Hi Tetsugaku no Konpon Mondai Zokuhen (“Fundamental Problems of 
Philosophy, II”) (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1934) contains an essay entitled “Cultural Forms of East 
and West, A Metaphysical View,” in which Nishida characterizes Western culture as the culture of 
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ing point, even if they mystify the concept. Meister Eckhart’s God was 
made Godhead, but it still remained as the “Naked Boy.” True, this is a 
negative concept, but even here he is assuming “being” in terms of the 
“boy.” 

Zen philosophy, however, negates all the presuppositions of Being, thus 
making the concept of Nothing the alpha and omega of reality. In West- 
ern mysticism, the ultimate goal of the mystic is to become one with God. 
But in this union he becomes either a god or an enlarged or enlightened 
Self. In either case, he is still caught by the concept of Being. The goal of 
a Zen Buddhist is to reach the state of mind in which he considers every- 
thing as nothing, even his own self. P’u-yiian’? (died A.D. 830) expressed 
this idea well when he said, “If you really comprehend the indubitable Tao, 
it is like a wide expanse of emptiness, so how can distinctions between right 
and wrong be forced into it?” Tao-shéng said that to achieve Buddhahood 
means to be one with ww (non-being).*’ Zen is not satisfied with the idea 
of God as an ultimate reality, because Zen immediately asks the question 
“Where is God?” In fact, Zen presses the question further by asking, “Even 
prior to the creation of the world, where is God?’* And it demands a quick 
answer. The kind of quick answer which Zen Buddhism can offer could 
be anything: it could be tea that you are drinking or it could be the point 
of your pencil. At the same time, since it could be anything, it is almost the 
same as nothing. Thus, the fundamental presupposition of Zen is absolute 
nothing. 

The familiar declaration of Zen thinkers, that “Zen teaches nothing,”® 
must not be taken literally. It is true that Zen dares not build any phil- 
osophical systems, for it defies all concept-making. Realizing the difficulties 
of conceptual description in understanding the nature of reality, it resorts 
largely to the method of poetry and art, as Suzuki points out succinctly in 
the following statement: “Zen naturally finds its readiest expression in poetry 
rather than in philosophy, because it has more affinity with feeling than 
with intellect; its poetic predilection is inevitable.”* It is in this sense, per- 
haps, that Rudolph Otto said that Zen is anything but a philosophy in the 





Being, a spatial Weltanschauung, reality viewed from without, and the Oriental culture as the culture 
of Nothing, a temporal Weltanschauung, reality viewed from within. 

*Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 
261. 

* Ibid., p. 250. 

“D. T. Suzuki, “Reason and Intuition in Buddhist Philosophy,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in 
East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1951), p. 22. 


*D. T. Suzuki, Introduction to Zen Buddbism (New York: Philosophical Library, 1949), p. 38. 
* Ibid., p. 117. 
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Western sense of the word.’ However, it is by no means an artistic method 
which depends entirely upon mediumless immediacy. It is paradoxically 
philosophical in that it requires intellect to dispute an intellectual method. 
We may revise Suzuki’s declaration by saying that Zen teaches that it teaches 
nothing. Its situation is somewhat like that of Socrates’ ironic modesty when, 
in upsetting the thesis of the Sophists, he declared, “I know that I know 
nothing.” This positive aspect of Zen is often ignored by the critics of Zen 
philosophy. Indeed, the positive side of Zen is the logic of the illogical. 
It may be added that the logic of Zen is not a-logical but super-logical; it 
transcends the logical bifurcation of subject and object, mind and matter, 
being and non-being, which always falls into the realm of relational know!- 
edge. It is due to the thoroughgoing attitude of Zen that it pierces through 
relational knowledge, so as to acquire an absolute point of view. It attempts 
to see the world in its absolute wholeness. This is truly the philosophical 
spirit. In the following statement, Suzuki clearly expresses this point: “It 
is not the object of Zen to look illogical for its own sake, but to make peo- 
ple know that logical consistency is not final and that there is a certain 
transcendental statement that cannot be attained by mere intellectual 
cleverness.”* Zen starts realistically from the actualities of reality, which 
is the world of samsara, with its sufferings and dualities. As long as we 
stay in the mutual conditioning of opposites in the world of antithesis, Zen 
teaches, we never feel complete. As a measure of emancipation from this 
world of dualities, Zen suggests the attitude of non-duality, and this is 
possible only by the method of prajfa-intuition.® The attitude is achieved 
only when one looks upon all things as beyond every form of expression 
and demonstration, and as transcending knowledge and argument. There- 
fore, absolute purity must be intuited by transcending both purity and non- 
purity. The absolute viewpoint can be attained only by transcending the 
dichotomy of being and non-being. Zen masters are concerned, not with 
reliance upon a void as such, but with the attainment of a state in which 
all distinctions are superseded. Zen is, therefore, not without knowledge; 
rather, it is the knowledge that is not knowledge. This is why Zen method 
can be regarded as the logic of the illogical. This is paradoxical, it is true, 


but to obtain the absolute standpoint Zen discards all of the ordinary logical 
laws. 


* [bid., introduction by C. G. Jung, p. 11. 
* Ibid., p. 67. 


*Suzuki calls this method, “Sokuhi no ronri” Bf) JE D fig FR (logic of Sokubi). The term “sokuhi” 
is taken from the proposition that “Taccittem acittam yaccittam,” that is, “Mind is no-mind, and that 


is precisely the mind.” See Suzuki’s $37K AFAR BS CFR Suzuki Daisetsu Senshu, Dai Shichi Maki, 
(“Writings from Suzuki Daisetsu,” Vol. 7) (Tokyo: Shunshu Sha, 1952), p. 201. 
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The paradoxical nature of Zen manifests itself in its ignoring of the law 
of contradiction. It does not attempt to invalidate the law of contradiction, 
but ignores it only to illuminate the law of identity. Thus the logical prop- 
osition of illogical Zen is: “A is not-A; therefore, A is A.” Zen believes 
that the true meaning of the proposition “A is A” will be realized only 
when “A is not-A.” The Zen way of thinking is to assert that to be itself 
is not to be itself, and also that I am really I only by negating myself. 

The philosophical “fun” of contradiction manifested in the logic of 
illogical Zen seems to have two intended purposes. First, Zen believes that 
the logical dissection of reality will never bring about the unitive point of 
view, the only method by which reality can be presented as it is. The uni- 
tive point of view achieved by the intuitive method transcends not only 
subject and object but also all logical categories, including affirmation and 
negation. Zen masters frequently resort to the following pattern of argu- 
ment: “Do not call this a staff; if you do, it is an affirmation; if you do not, 
it is a negation. Apart from affirmation and negation say a word, quick, 
quick.” Zen aims at acquiring the pure experience in which subject and 


object are not yet separated. 

The second purpose of Zen’s employment of this method may be detected 
from the fact that the logic of the illogical accounts for many paradoxical 
problems of practical philosophy more adequately than does ordinary logic. 
In a sense, it is a form of practical reason; it is the logic of life. It is 


reasonable to say that “living is dying” (A is not-A), as existentialists seem 
to point out. A fine illustration of this method is Jesus’ pronouncement 
that “He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall 
find it” (Matt. 10:39). In the moral and religious sphere, this method is 
frequently employed. Any idea of the good which is not carefully scru- 
tinized in the light of the practical and concrete situation cannot really be 
called good; thus, we may say that “good is not-good.” Only by exam- 
ining the idea of good to the ultimate extreme can we say that we under- 
stand the idea. In order to understand fully the implications of a concept— 
for example, philanthropy—we must allow room for reasonable doubt about 


the concept, even stating that philanthropy is selfishness, that is, “A is 
not-A.”" 


*D. T. Suzuki, ‘Reason and Intuition in Buddhist Philosophy,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in 
East-West Philosophy, p. 18. 

“FB. §. C. Northrop calls this method “the paradoxical linguistic method” in his essay, “Oriental and 
Occidental Methodology,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy, p. 152. He points 
out that in this proposition two different “A’s” are used. “A” in the subject is the indeterminate term 
and “A” in the predicate is a determinate concept. But his explanation does not alter Zen’s contention 
that “A” in the subject is reality that we wish to apprehend and “A” in the predicate is the concep- 
tual attempt to understand it, and that reality is truly beyond our conceptual description. 
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The simple proposition “A is A” does not go beyond the socially accepted 
meaning of the term: it is limited, and, therefore, infinite possibilities of 
the meaning of the term are excluded. The proposition excludes all doubt 
and skepticism. However, in the proposition “A is not-A” we can travel 
far beyond the limited and determined meaning of a concept by placing it 
at the most extreme opposite. A is fully understood as A, because A is 
scrutinized to the fullest degree, and all possible meanings of A are exhaus- 
tively explored. This is precisely the meaning of Hegel’s dictum that 
“Truth is the whole.” By negating the very meaning of a concept, we are 
able to move toward the apprehension of the whole. For both Zen and 
Hegel, the negative method signifies that an affirmative concept contains 
within it the possibility of a negative. 


We are surprised, at first, to discover that the logic of the illogical in 
Zen is akin to Hegel’s dialectical method. But it is no surprise at all if we 
note that Hegel’s dialectical method is also the logic of life. The “fun” of 
contradiction, or “pretension” of the other, in the act of negating itself, is 
the comical impersonation of which Loewenberg speaks in describing 
Hegelian dialectic. “The logic called dialectical,” writes Loewenberg, “is 
the logic of comedy par excellence. It is the logic by which ideas and beliefs 
are made to whip themselves, as it were, in the process of exhibiting their 
internal contradictions.”*” It is the method of the self-alienation of the 
Absolute in Hegel’s philosophy. Even in his legend, “The Naked Boy,” 
Eckhart identifies the Naked Boy with God himself, “who was having a bit 
of fun.”"* As early as 1800, when Hegel wrote his Fragment of a System, 
he knew that the dialectical method was the logic of life, for he regarded 
life as the “union of union and nonunion.”** Both Hegel and Zen thinkers 
assume the absolute viewpoint to be the ground of unity between A and 
not-A, being and not-being. The only difference is that the universal of 
universals in Hegel is the Absolute, while in Zen it is Nothing, which is a 
sort of Absolute itself. 

What really distinguishes Zen from the dialectic of Hegel may be found 
in its thoroughgoing contradiction included in the antinomy. In Hegel, the 
antinomy is sublated in the synthesis, as cancelling and preserving the 
original antinomy, thus progressing toward an endless realization of the 
possibilities of the original term. But Zen simply asserts the identity of 


% J. Loewenberg, ed., Hegel’s Selections, The Modern Student’s Library (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1929), Introduction, p. xxi. 

Raymond B. Blakney, Meister Eckhart: A Modern Translation (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941), p. 251. 

“Hegel, Early Theological Writings, T. M. Knox and Richard Kroner, trans. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 312. 
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the antinomy, without following the three-way dialectical process of Hegel. 
The antithesis, instead of developing into a synthesis, reverts to the thesis, 
and Zen simply declares that thesis is antithesis and antithesis is thesis. In 
this process, the unitive power is assumed, and it is Nothing. This is clearly 
pointed out by Suzuki in the following words: 


“Not unity in multiplicity, nor multiplicity in unity; but unity is multi- 
plicity and multiplicity is unity. In other words, prajia is vijhana and 
vijiana is prajna; only this is to be ‘immediately’ apprehended and not after 
a tedious and elaborate and complicated process of dialectic.”’* It would be 
more adequate, therefore, to say that Zen is paradoxical, rather than dialec- 
tical. It is basically paradoxical, because true reality can be apprehended in 
some way other than the conceptual method. For Zen thinkers, Hegelian 
dialectic is still rationalistic and conceptual, since he does not go beyond 
conceptual thinking when he thinks about a concept and its negation. Ap- 
prehension of reality is possible, Zen thinkers insist, only by transcending 
the conceptual relation of being and non-being. Zen simply designates this 
realm “Nothing.” In Zen, paradoxical propositions are convertible: “Life 
is death” and, therefore, “Death is life.” The fact that the basic idea of Zen 
is the identity of being and non-being is evidenced by the following state- 
ments of Zen philosophy: “The true State is no state. The gate of Dharma 
is no Gate. Holy knowledge is no knowledge.”"*® The identity of a concept 
and its negation expresses the whole of truth in Zen philosophy. Truth 
consists of these two aspects of intellectual dichotomy, and, furthermore, 
Zen concludes that truth is not something beyond and more than these con- 
tradictions and paradoxes. Here again, Hegelian rational actuality and actual 
rationality are concretely manifested in Zen assertions, such as “In every- 
thing you see Zen.” Zen always finds the utmost significance in events as 
they occur. Therefore, even when you drink a cup of tea, Zen is there, and 
when you drink a glass of wine, Zen is there also. Tadayoshi Kihira #@ 7 
iE 3%, a Japanese philosopher of recent times (1874-1949), compares 
Hegelian philosophy with Zen. He writes, “Hegelian philosophy resem- 
bles Oriental Zen. Zen always points to facts as they are. When you are 
offered tea, sip it, and, when you happen to take wine, drink it. And there 
is nothing more than this.” ** 


Ever since German idealism was introduced to Japan in the second deeds 


*D. T. Suzuki, “Reason and Intuition in Buddhist Philosophy,” Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in 
East-West Philosophy, p. 25. 

* Junjirs Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy, W. T. Chan and Charles A. Moore, eds. 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1949), p. 163. 


“Quoted in Torii Hakuro, (F4F-1R RS) Hp BSB . Toitsu Kannenron Ishokushi (“His- 


tory of Transplantation of German Idealism”) (Tokyo: Mikasa Shobo, 1935). 
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of the Meiji era, Hegelian philosophy has found fertile soil in Japan, for 
it was suited to the Japanese temperament that had been nurtured in the 
tradition of Buddhism, especially Zen Buddhism. In fact, Hegelian 
philosophy was favorably received by Buddhist thinkers. But in the history 
of recent Japanese philosophy, there is another development which shows 
a conscious blending of Zen with Hegelianism. A number of outstanding 
Japanese philosophers who were thoroughly trained in Western philosophy 
have deliberately attempted to create a so-called “Japanese philosophy,” 
which they regard as typically Oriental in character, by synthesizing Zen 
and Hegelian philosophy. We discover this effort particularly in the 
philosophies of Tadayoshi Kihira, Hajimi Tanabe } # 7 (1885 ), and 
Kitar6 Nishida. In the philosophical systems of these men, we find not only 
a synthesis of Zen and Hegel, but also original developments beyond the 
union of Zen and Hegel. 

Perhaps the most prodigious and original writer of all is Kitard Nishida. 
A brief examination of the philosophy of Nishida in so far as his philosophy 
combines Zen and Hegel may be helpful. Nishida, who is generally classified 
as a neo-Hegelian, is by no means a Zen philosopher, although he is greatly 
influenced by Zen Buddhism. Instead, he is a Hegelian who incorporated Zen 
thinking into his system. In his earliest work, Zen no Kenkyu (“A Study 
of the Good”),’* he already found Zen experience in what he calls “pure 
experience” or “immediate experience.” He postulates “pure experience” as 
the most concrete reality, ( in which intellectual activities do not occur. 
It is an experience in itself, in which subject and object are not separated. 
For him, the undifferentiated state of pure experience is unquestionably 
richer and fuller than our ratiocination, which yields intellectual discrim- 
ination and analysis. But, as a Hegelian, Nishida saw Hegel’s concrete 
universal in his “pure experience” as the concrete reality. Nishida’s “pure 
experience” transcends individual existence.. Thus, Nishida’s dictum that 
“experience precedes the individual and not vice versa” coincides with the 
Hegelian essence. 

In the later stage of his thinking, Nishida presents more clearly a synthesis 
of Zen and Hegel in what he calls “the historical reality.” Nishida’s world of 
pure experience is more concretely crystallized in the world of historical 
reality. Nishida proposes to look at logic from the standpoint of reality be- 
fore we proceed from logic to reality. Reality, for Nishida, is none other than 
life, hence it is “historical reality.” “Historical reality” can never be explained 
in terms of logic, although Nishida readily recognizes the value of scientific 


*See also my article, “Nishida and Royce,” Philosophy East and West, Il, No. 4 (January, 1952), 
18-29. 
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knowledge, as aiding in the progress of the historical world. Nishida thinks 
that in the objectified world of logic there is no room for the acting self, 
which is the essential element of the historical reality. According to Nishida’s 
argument, the thinking self (the acting self) cannot think about itself, just 
as the eye cannot see itself. We need something other than logic to appre- 
hend the self: it is intuition in the present moment that enables the self to see 
itself. Nishida defines life as self-identity of contradiction. We must admit 
that the whole argument of Nishida here is based on Fichte’s concept of 
“deed-act,” which involves dialectical process as the essence of self-con- 
sciousness. Nishida’s line of argument is as follows: since the historical reality 
includes the acting self, it contains in it a world of contradiction. The self as 
an acting agent is best understood as the contradiction of determining its 
own self. To act is to change the external world, which is originally opposed 
to self, into tools for man’s use. Nishida discovers that in the human body 
contradiction of self and the world is fully met. In our body the acting sub- 
ject unites with the seen object. Our act is always both subjective and ob- 
jective. It is subjective because our body is intuited in time, and it is objective 
because our body is seen as a thing in space. In our act, things become our 
body, and at the same time our body becomes things. The fact that we 
become things indicates that we are losing our selves. The compatibility 
of the contradictory natures in our physical body is the essence of life. Thus 
life is the self-identity of contradiction. The dialectic of absolute negation 
implies convertibility of the individual and the universal, and of time and 
space. Here we find that Nishida employs the logic of illogical Zen, or the 
“logic of Sokuhi ( &) JE).” The proposition of Zen, “A is not-A,” is reiter- 
ated in Nishida’s concept of life. For Nishida, life contains death, and death 
is essential to life.”® 

Thus the world of historical reality in Nishida is the world of “act-intui- 
tion” ( goiteki chokkan 47 %& #3 ti $8 ), which Sees the identity of contradic- 
tion in the physical body. His concept of “act-intuition” is a synthesis of Zen 
intuition and Hegelian dialectic. Nishida firmly subscribes to Hegelian 
thought by regarding historical life as self-determination of the dialectical 
universal. Nishida’s world of actuality, characterized as the world of “act- 
intuition” which includes the dialectic of contradiction, is the creative world 
which expressively determines itself. 

The concrete universal in Nishida’s philosophy is realized only in life, 
which involves self-contradictions. Self-contradiction is the character of crea- 
tiveness. As an element of the creative life, the individual life is an expression 





* See Nishida, Pj Biz 3¢ EH — , Tetsugaku Ronbunshu Daini (“Philosophical Essays, II”) (Tokyo: 
Iwanami Shoten, 1937), p. 12. 
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of historical life. The movement of history, according to Nishida, is not a 
continuous development, but, rather, a self-contradictory movement. Hence, 
Nishida regards historical development as “continuity of discontinuity.” In 
the creative act of the individual, Nishida finds Hegel’s Reason. The present 
moment is not merely a one-directional continuity of different moments, but 
is the “Eternal Now.” The historical present is defined by Nishida as the 
“place where infinite past and future are considered to be contemporaneous 
with the present.” He goes on to say: “The dialectic of life means that in the 
present the past and the future exist contemporaneously. The present, while 
being uniquely determined, possesses spatially infinite possibilities. The pre- 
sent is the place of act-intuition. Therein we have our bodies. Since the past 
and the future are contemporaneous with the present, the world has a cir- 
cumference. The world is through and through expressive. Expression is 
nothing but spatialization of temporal things.””° 

To the end of his philosophical activities, Nishida was faithful to Hegelian 
philosophy. However, Nishida was not totally satisfied with Hegel’s ration- 
alistic schematic dialectic. Nishida sought a dynamic dialectic, and found an 
irrational element in the Hegelian dialectic. This was possible for him be- 
cause he read Hegelian dialectic in the light of Zen Buddhism. 

Interpreting Hegel’s proposition in his Logic to mean that pure being is 
the same as non-being, Nishida introduces a new viewpoint which trans- 
cends the relative concepts of being and non-being. According to Nishida, 
pure being is conceivable only when we interpret it to be the self-determina- 
tion of Nothing. Nishida emphatically asserts, “at the root of our self- 
consciousness, there is absolute Nothing. If there were something, we 
would be merely things, not selves. Self is the eternally new Now. The 
self is the eternal becoming. Since it is being as the self-determination of 
Nothing, it is being and at the same time Nothing; non-being here is 
Nothing. . . . Real dialectical movement begins when Nothing becomes 
being. . . . Hegel’s notion of the real, the concrete, must be interpreted as 
the content of what I call ‘self-consciousness of Nothing.’ It must be real 
Nothing. Only then can we say that the real union of being and non-being 
is becoming.”** What he calls “self-consciousness of Nothing” is Nishida’s 
definition of the self. The self is basically an acting self. To act means to 
see the external world as the internal world. Nishida sees something 
absolutely irrational at the core of the self. The acting self becomes 
rational in so far as the act is seen objectively. The real nature of self is 





* Tbid., p. 151. 


"Nishida, $B HK + HGER. Zoku Shisaku to Taiken (“Thinking and Experiencing—Continued”) 
(Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1937), p. 107. 
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the self-conscious determination of Nothing, but the determination itself 
constitutes the content of concrete and objective knowledge. Hegelian 
dialectical logic is not the result of logic, but it is possible by identifying 
the logical process with the self-conscious process of Nothing. In the 
following passage we find Nishida’s interesting interpretation of Hegel’s 
Reason: “Hegel’s Reason must be interpreted as the self-conscious 
determination of ‘Expressive Self,’ having dialectic meaning of self-conscious- 
ness of Nothing. It is dialectical, not because it is rational, but because it in- 
volves the meaning of self-consciousness of Nothing, which is an event of our 
inner self. It is dialectical because it is the logic which recognizes real and 
concrete Life. . . . In understanding concrete reality Hegel’s dialectic fell into 
the pitfall of simple schema. Reality cannot be understood in terms of logical 
schema, but it must be understood in terms of the history of life, which in- 
cludes reason. Hegel’s logic is an abstraction of the concrete life which is the 
self-conscious determination of Nothing. The question why Idea became 
Nature by negating itself can never be answered from the standpoint of ra- 
tional Idea. Ideational determination is to be understood as the limit of what 
I call ‘the self-conscious determination of Nothing.’”** Thus Nishida offers 
a logic of the illogical. In this logic, it is possible to think that self-affirmation 
is self-negation, and that non-being is being. Nishida, in scrutinizing the dia- 
lectic of Hegel, curiously enough, saw Kierkegaard’s unity of paradox as the 
basis of Hegel’s logic, for Nishida firmly believed that reason is possible only 
in life and that the contradiction of reason is, after all, the paradox of life. 
Nishida concludes that that which determines dialectically its own self is 
Nothing, which determines being. It is not power or physical force but self 
which may be regarded as the pure spirit. It is also identical with the God that 
dialectical theologians speak of. 

To sum up, Nishida’s philosophy is a synthetic product of Zen and Hegel. 
It is in agreement with Zen in that it places importance on the intuitive 
method. The intuitive method, for him, is the method of “act-intuition,” 
which enables him to see the logic of paradox in life, and also enables him 
to bring the identity of contradicting terms to a focal point, which is our 
physical body. It is also Hegelian in that it identifies the logic of the illogical 
with the Hegelian dialectic, without losing sight of the Hegelian Absolute, 
which is seen in his concept of “historical reality.” 

However, we must not ignore the basic difference between Nishida’s philos- 
ophy and Hegelian philosophy. Nishida, being dissatisfied with the ration- 
alism of Hegel’s dialectic, searches further and discovers irrationalism be- 
hind the Hegelian Absolute. Thus, the key word for Hegel is Being, while 

™[bid., p. 117. 
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Nishida’s key concept is Nothing. Again, Hegelian dialectic is progressive 
and always involves a developing synthesis in terms of “Becoming.” But the 
dialectic of Nishida or Zen is through and through paradoxical; it is identity 
of contradiction. The negation of an idea has a tendency to be self-contradic- 
tory. Nishida’s theory of time also is conceived of, not as a progressive series 
of moments, but paradoxically as the “Eternal Now.” 
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Notes on Chinese 


Grammar and Logic 


THIS PAPER IS not concerned with Chinese logic as a part of 
technical Chinese philosophy, but, rather, with the ways in which some el- 
ementary logical notions find expression in the Chinese language. There- 
fore, I shall not touch upon the numerous paradoxes found in the Canon 
of the Way and Virtue (Tao-té Ching) of Lao Tzi, or such questions as to 
whether the whiteness of a white horse is the same as the whiteness of white 
snow, as raised by Mencius,” or the series of problems with which the school 
of Mo Tzii was much concerned. On the contrary, I shall consider such uni- 
versal logical constants—apparently universal constants for all human 
thought—as “and,” “or,” “all,” “if... then,” “not,” etc., and ask what forms, 
especially grammatical forms, they take in Chinese thought and speech. To 
put it in another way: instead of negation, I shall consider “not”; instead of 
implication, I shall consider “if . . . then”; instead of existence, I shall con- 
sider “there is.” In short, instead of metalogic and Chinese grammatics, I 
am primarily concerned here with logical notions and grammatical forms. 
Terms like foouding*D negation”; mingtyi, “proposition”; chyantyi, 
“premise”; tweiluenn, “infer(ence)”; etc., are not very well known to many 
Chinese—not even to those who read and write. On the other hand, all 
Chinese, whether literate or illiterate, will argue and reason in prose with- 
out realizing that they have been doing so all their lives. 

I must first delimit the scope of this short paper on such a large subject 
and try to bring it within manageable proportions. In the first place, I have 
called it “Notes on” to indicate that I am far from giving a systematic ac- 
count of the subject. Second, obviously it will be too great an undertaking 
here to deal with all phases of the Chinese language, including all the dia- 
lects, all periods of its history, and all styles, and I must limit my field of view 


*Read before the XXIIIrd International Congress of Orientalists, Cambridge, England, August 23, 
1954, 


* Mencius IVA.3,4. 

*For typographical convenience citations are given in National Romanization, a brief description of 
which can be found in Y. R. Chao and L. S$. Yang, Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947), pp xx-xxi. 
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to that of modern spoken Chinese. However, as far as the logical aspects of 
grammar are concerned, there is, as I hope it will become clear, relatively lit- 
tle divergence among the dialects, through different periods of history, and 
between the literary and the colloquial styles of the language. This is, in fact, 
a partial justification for the common practice among Chinese grammarians, 


who usually give a composite picture of Chinese in general without specifying | 


what form of the language they are describing. I shall make a note of im- 
portant divergences, of course, wherever they are relevant. 


1. “Not”—A statement is denied by putting the general negative adverb 
bu‘ before the predicate. Thus, if a proposition takes the form S P, or, in the 
usual logistic notation, ¢(a), then its contradictory, ~$(a), will read: 
S bu P. For example, Ta chy “He eats”: Ta bu chy, “He does not eat.” Logi- 
cians have found it conducive to systematic simplicity to put the sign of the 
negative before the whole sentence. But neither Chinese nor any other na- 
tural language I know of does this systematically. The nearest to that in 
Chinese is the impersonal introductory predicate Bush ... (sh) “Not that... 
(but),” which is the form used for contrast or for forestalling an assertion 
to the contrary. 

The position of bw in the sentence follows the gencral rule that the modifier 
precedes the modified. Thus, bu idinq, “not necessarily”; iding bu, “certainly 
not”; bu neng lai, “not able to come”; neng bu lai, “able not to come”; bu 
neng bu lai, “cannot but come.” (On “all not” and “not all,” see §5 below on 
“all.”) . 

There is no adjective in Chinese corresponding to “no.” “No one comes” 
takes the form Mei ren lai, “There is not a person (or persons) who comes.” 
It is difficult, therefore, to translate into Chinese Western philosophical 
problems or verbal jokes about “nothing,” “nobody,” etc., since the adjective 


“no” takes the adverb-verb form, “there is not” or “have not” in Chinese. 
(See §6 below on “there is.”’) 


2. “If... then”—The commonest way to express “if .. . then” in Chinese is 
to insert the adverb jiow®*, “then,” in the consequent clause. There are words 
for “if,” to be sure, the commonest being yawsh (alternating with ruohsh, of 
which yawsh is a phonetic modification ), literally, “like being (the case of ) ,” 


“This word takes phonetically conditioned variant forms in standard Mandarin, but since they are 
grammatically irrelevant and the alternations are not generally reflected in other dialects, I shall give it 
an invariant form bu. Before the verb yeou, “have,” however, there is in most dialects a special form, 
mei (or an equivalent dialectal form), which is a relic form of another negative, but is of no sig- 
nificance for our purposes. There is, in fact, one dialect, that of Kunming, in which “have not” is 
bu yeou instead of mei yeou. 

*The normal position of a Chinese adverb is between the subject and the verb. The literary equiv- 
alent of jiow, which is fzer, can occur, however, either before or after the subject. 
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but if both the word for “if” and the word for “then” are not used, it is 
usually only the word for “then” that is retained. For example, Tial hao 
woo jiow chiuh, “Weather fine I then go,” ie., “If it is fine, I will go.” If 
there is another adverb, it often takes the place of the word for “then.” For 
example, Nii lai woo (jiow) iding lai, “You come I (then) certainly come,” 
ie., “If you come I will certainly come,” where jiow before iding is optional. 

Those who have followed recent developments in formal logic will be fa- 
miliar with the paradoxes of so-called material implication, according to 
which a true proposition is implied by any proposition and a false proposition 
implies any proposition. To resolve the paradoxes, C. I. Lewis developed a 
conception of “strict implication,” which was designed to agree with the 
usages of the ordinary language of inference.° In ordinary language the dif- 
ference between material and strict implication does not always appear. But 
the apparently paradoxical forms of material implication are not without 
their popular expressions in Chinese (and sometimes in English, too). Thus, 
if a Mr. Wang insists that p is false, he will say: “If p is true, my name is 
not Wang.” That is to say, a (to him) false proposition (p) implies anything 
(such as that his name is not Wang). Another common Chinese saying is: 
“Only if the sun rises in the west, will such and such (impossible) things 
happen. (Compare “I will eat my hat” as a safe bet.) Here, “only if ¢, will 
pb be so” takes the form in Chinese Chwufei q, tsair p, where chwufei intro- 
duces a necessary condition for what is introduced by ¢sair, “only then.” 
Hence, the happening of the impossible implies anything (such as the sun’s 
rising in the west). On the other hand, when men swear to be brothers, they 
will say: “No matter if the mountains collapse or the sea dries up, our loyalty 
to each other will remain.” In other words, a true proposition (about their 
mutual loyalty) is implied by any proposition (such as that mountains col- 
lapse or that the sea dries up). (Compare “in sickness or health,” etc., in a 
marriage vow.) The paradoxes of material implication are, therefore, some- 
times not so paradoxical to Chinese logic. 


3. “Or’—Whitehead and Russell take “not” and “or” (symbolized v) 
as primitives, and define “if _, then...” (symbolized __- ...) in terms of 
them as a derived concept, thus: 





°C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic (New York and London: The Century Co., 1932), 
pp. 122 ff. A proposition p strictly implies q means that it is not possible for both p and not-q to be 
true, or, in Lewis’s notation, 


p34 s=—s8 ~© (b~4@) Df. 
where -2 _ stands for “strictly implies,” 
© . " “it is possible that,” 
Se ” «| Lis by definition equal to —,” 


and the square dots set off immediate constituents. 
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In Chinese grammar one does exactly the reverse. Instead of saying p or q, 
the preferred way (that is, the most frequent way) of saying the same thing 
is: If not p, then g. Example: Nii bu lai woo jiow chiuh, “If you don’t come, 
I then go,” i.e., “Either you come or I go.” Or, Bush nii lai jiowsh woo chiuh, 
“If it is not a case of your coming, then it is a case of my going.” 

Not that there is no word for “or” in Chinese. The word is huohsh or 
huohjee (often abbreviated to hesh or heje), or simply Auoh in the literary 
style. Now, 4uwoh has the root meaning, still alive in the literary style, of 
“someone,” “somebody,” and huohsh or huohjee means “some cases,” so that 
Huobhsh nii lai huohsh woo chiuh means, literally, “In some cases you come, 
in some cases I go,” the two presumably covering all the possibilities—nothing 
being understood as to whether they overlap. (The question as to whether 
huohsh is inclusive or exclusive has, like that about the English “or,” the 
same ambiguity in common Chinese usage.) But by far the preferred way of 
saying “or” is to turn it into its “if... then” equivalent, so that, in the spirit 
of Chinese grammar, if “v” denotes huohsh, “>” denotes jiow (apart from 
word order) and “~” denotes bu, we can turn Whitehead and Russell’s 
definition around and make it read: 


pvq ees ~p-q Df. (2) 


There is here a slight twist in the sign for p. But if we had written p for ~p 
and put it in equation (2), it would have taken exactly the same form as 
equation (1) reversed. 

So much for “or” in statements. As for “or” in questions, we shall take it up 
after discussing “and” in the next section. 


4. “And”—There is no true co-ordinate conjunction “and” in Chinese.* 
Between nouns we use the words gen, “following,” torng, “together with,” 
hann (also pronounced hay, her), “mixed with,” and in the literary style we 
have ji, “reaching (the next item),” yeu, “giving.” Joining predicates or 
statements there are adverbs yow ... yow, “moreover . . . moreover,” bing- 
chiee “moreover,” erlchiee, “moreover,” yee, “also,” and the literary style 
has the frequent er/, commonly translated as “and,” “and yet,” “but,” etc., 


"Alfred North Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, Principia Mathematica (2nd ed., Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1925), Vol. I, pp. 7, 11. ° 

*Morris Swadesh once compiled a “culture-free vocabulary” of two hundred words, intended for 
use in eliciting native equivalents when recording the languages of all cultures. In alphabetic (and, 
therefore, semantically quite arbitrary) order, the first group of five words were “all,” “and,” “‘ani- 
mal,” “ashes,” and “at.” Except for “animal” and “ashes” it would be very difficult to find word- 
for-word Chinese equivalents for these words. That is, three of the first five words were not at all 
culture-free, but were features of the English language, or at least of the Indo-European languages. 
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but actually a resumptive word for the most part.’ Those words are all 
logically equivalent, as far as truth values are concerned. 

The upshot of all this is that co-ordination in Chinese consists of mere 
juxtaposition, all “and”-like words being structurally either verbs or modi- 
fiers. Thus, Shiansheng taytay bu tzay jia, “Mr. (and) Mrs. are not at home.” 
Compare the French (monsieur-dame). Ta lao daa ren mah ren, “He all the 
time beats people (and) scolds people.” None of the “and”-like words is 
needed here or affects the truth value, whether put in or left out. This 
usage happens to agree with the usual abbreviated logistic notation, which 
makes simple juxtaposition represent conjunction. 

Having disposed of “and” by juxtaposition, we are now ready to deal with 
“or” in questions. It is well known that a question in English such as “Will 
you eat rice or noodles?” is ambiguous without an indication as to the into- 
nation with which it is asked."° With a rising intonation it means “Will you 
eat one of these things?” and the expected answer will be “Yes” or “No.” 
This is the “or” of logical disjunction, and the Chinese equivalent will be: 
Nii chy fann huosh chy miann ma? or Nii bush chy fann jiowsh chy miann 
ma? which were the two forms discussed in the preceding section. But if the 
English question is asked with a rising intonation on “rice” and a falling in- 
tonation on “noodles,” then a choice is requested, and the Chinese way of 
asking such a question is to treat it as a grammatical conjunction of two co- 
ordinate terms, offered to the listener for him to make a choice. The simplest 
way to ask such a question is to use co-ordination by juxtaposition: N# chy 
fann chy miann? or, more politely from a waiter, Nin chy fann chy miann a? 
It is, in fact, simply a part of the menu read aloud. 

Now, the common assumption made by English-speaking teachers and stu- 
dents of Chinese that the “or” in a disjunctive question is to be equated to 
hairsh is all right as a rule of thumb for translation purposes, but quite mis- 
leading as grammatical analysis. The fact of the case is that before the 
terms of the grammatical conjunction one can add optionally sh, “is (a case 
of)” or hairsh, “after all, is (a case of).” Thus, all the following forms 
occur: 





*Walter Simon, Der Erl Jiann and Der Jiann in Luenyeu, Asia Major, Vol. Il (1951), Pt. I, pp. 
46-67; Functions and Meanings of Erl, Asia Major, Vol. Il (1952), Pt. II pp. 179-202; Vol. Ill 
(1952), Pe. I, pp. 7-18; Vol. II (1952), Pe. Il, pp. 117-131; Vol. IV (1954), Pr. I, pp. 20-35. 

This is true as a rule; in special cases, however, either the linguistic or the situational context may 
resolve the ambiguity and make intonation informationally redundant. 
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(a) Ni chy fann chy miann? 
(b) Ni chy fann sh chy miann? 
(c) Ni chy fann hairsh chy miann? 
(d) Ni sh chy fann sh chy miann? 
(e) Ni sh chy fann hairsh chy miann? 
(f) Ni hairsh chy fann hairsh chy miann?" 

Form (c), with zero preceding Aairsh, achieves the strongest effect with a 
minimum of effort, and has thus become the favorite (most frequent) among 
all the possible forms. Hence the common practice of equating hairsh to 
“or.” It should be repeated, however, that a disjunctive question in Chinese is 
grammatically a conjunction, which usually takes the form of simple juxta- 
position. 

5. “All”—There is no common adjective or pronoun for “all” in Chinese. 
To say something about every member of a class, an adverb dou, “in all in- 
stances,” or chyuan, “completely,” or their equivalent in literary Chinese, jie, 
is inserted between the subject and the verb, the usual position for adverbs. 
Teachers of elementary Chinese will recall the common error of putting dou 
before the subject. The trouble is, of course, that dow is an adverb and not 
an adjective. 

There is an apparent adjective, farn or farnsh, usually equated to “all” by 
translators. For example, in translating John Stuart Mill’s Logic, Yan Fuh 
(Yowling) used such forms as: Farn ren jie yeou syy for the universal propo- 
sition “All men are mortal.””* In the colloquial language one can say: Farnsh 
faliang de doush jintz, “All glittering things are gold.” But these are really 
hypothetical propositions in disguise. We noted that the “if” in “if . . . then” 
constructions is usually omitted and that even the “then” can be omitted if 
there is another adverb. This is precisely what happens here. Instead of a 
possible tzer, “then,” we have jie, “in all cases,” or, in the second example, 
instead of jiow we have dow. A structural translation of the second sentence 
should therefore read: “Generally being » glittering 5 things 5s in all cases 
sare = gold.” 

As for the usual form which the adage about glittering things takes in 
Western languages, a good deal of discussion is usually given to it in text- 
books of logic.’* Logical-minded persons make a point of avoiding the form 

“The remaining three of the nine possible permutations (sh-zero, bairsh-zero, and hairsh-sh) are 
rare, because a stronger form followed by a weaker form would make something of an anticlimax. They 
are, however, not completely unheard. As a matter of historical fact, I was typing this section of the 


paper when my wife called from the kitchen “Yuen Renn, Nii hairsh chy fann chy miann?” which 
was of the form of bairsh-zero. 


*Yan Fuh, Muble Mingshyue BH 4 = (2nd ed., Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1923), Vol. II, 
p. 24. 


For a discussion of the question as regards French, and incidentally also German, sce Adolf Tobler, 
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“all... not” altogether, and of always saying unambiguously either “Noth- 
ing that glitters is gold” or “Not all that glitters is gold.” Since, as we have 
seen, the “all’”-notion, like the “not”-notion, is expressed in Chinese by an ad- 
verb, and, since in Chinese syntax the modifier precedes the modified, it be- 
comes a rather simple matter to decide the logical force of bu dou, “not all,” 
and dow bu, “universally not,” i.e., “without exception, not (so).” The 
ambiguity of “All that glitters is not gold” would never enter into a Chinese 
book on logic, therefore, as it never did in old texts, were it not a part of 
school logic in Western languages. The problem is, therefore, not one that 
should be described as “culture-free.” 

An alternative form for “all” as applied to individuals of a class is to re- 
peat the auxiliary noun (“classifier”), or in the case of the noun ren, “per- 
son,” to repeat the noun, followed later by dow, “in all cases.” The usual 
translational equivalent for this is the adjective “every.” Thus, Beenbeen shu 
dou shaule, “Every volume of the books has been burnt.” Renren dou bu 
shinn ta, “Every person, without exception, does not believe him,” i.e., “No- 
body believes him.” If it is the universality that is to be denied, the negative 
bu ot bush is placed before the reduplicated auxiliary noun (or the noun in 
the case of ren). Bush renren dou deei chiuh, “Not everybody needs to go,” 
which in idiomatic English sometimes takes the form: “Everybody does not 
need to go.” Since the dou, or some other adverb in its place, is always used 
with such reduplicated forms, nothing of additional logical import is involved 
here. 


6. “There is”—There is no “there is”; there is only “has.” “There is a 
man” is rendered by Yeow ren, literally, “Has man.”** But who has? What 
has? I must postpone the answer to this question to a later section (§10). 
Suffice it to say here that frequently a Chinese sentence begins with an im- 
personal verb, which needs no subject. If the speaker is pressed for an answer 
as to what has, he is apt to give the place, time, or circumstance as the subject. 
In the most general form he may say tianshiah yeou, “the world has,” as in: 
Tianshiah mei yeou jehjoong shyh, “The world has no such thing,” ie., 
“There is no such thing in the world.” Incidentally, because both “there is” 
and “has” are covered by the same word, yeow, which has nothing to do with 
the word sh, “is,” in the sense of “is a,” the conseque. <e is that “the problem 





“Tou ce qui reluit n’est pas or,” Vermischte Beitrage zur Franzésische Grammatik, Erste Reihe, 2te 
aufl., 1902, 190-196. 

“Tt is true that the French form il y @ comes pretty close to the idea of yeou. But the important 
difference is that while a still needs the grammatical subject il, yeou does not need even a grammatical 
subject. 


et oe a wena 
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of being” in Western philosophy is very difficult to make intelligible Chinese 
sense unless it is specially dissociated from sh and associated with yeou. 


7. “Some”—With “there is” identified with “has,” I am now in a position 
to deal with “some” in Chinese. As is well known, Aristotelian logic took no 
cognizance of the existential nature of the so-called particular propositions. 
Modern logic makes the existence explicit by symbolizing “Some x's ” as: 


(3x) * $(x) (3) 


that is, “There exist some x or at least one x, such that ¢ is so of x.”'* Now, 
there is no adjective “some,” just as there is no adjective “all” in Chi- 
nese. The normal way of saying, “Some men tell the truth” is Yeou de ren 
shuo jen huah. Now, we have just seen that yeou means “has” or “there is”; 
de is the general subordinative suffix. Therefore, yeou de ren means “men 
that there are.” In other words “Some men tell the truth” is expressed in 


Chinese in the form: “There are men who tell the truth,” which is what 
formula (3) says. 


8. “Such that”—Formula (3) is usually read in English as “There is an 
x such that,” etc. Since Chinese grammar requires that the modifier must pre- 
cede the modified, it would seem that to render a construction involving 
“such that” would need some very complicated recasting. But actually there 
is nothing simpler. As we have just seen (§7), all one does is to go right on 
as if one were reading formula (3) in Chinese. “There are men such that 
they tell the truth” becomes Yeou de ren shuo jen huah, “Men that there 
are tell the truth.” A slightly different construction is Yeou ren shuo jen 
huah, “There are men [or is a man} who tell{s} the truth.” This form is 
even more explicit as regards existence. That this word order and sentence 
construction is possible in Chinese is because of the pivotal position of ren, 
which can serve at once as the object of the preceding verb and as the sub- 
ject of the following verb;** and since the predicate, shuo jen huah, “speak 
the truth,” regularly follows the subject, this is in complete consonance 
with Chinese construction. 


9. Topic and Comment—The grammatical meaning of subject-predicate 
in a Chinese sentence is not that of actor-action, as in most Indo-European 
languages, but topic-comment, which includes actor-action as a special case. 
The logical import of this generality of the subject-predicate relation is that 


1 say “so of x” rather than “true of x” in order to avoid certain technical complications which 
need not concern us here. 

See Otto Jespersen’s treatment of him run in sew him run as subject-predicate in his Avalytic 
Syntax (Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1937), p. 53. 
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it is much nearer the form used in the symbolism ¢ (a4), where 4 need not 
represent the actor of some action ¢ but so long as ¢ is so of 4, then one can 
say ¢ (4). Furthermore, if more terms than one, say a, 5, ¢,. . . are involved 
in a predicate R about them, so that the statement takes the form R (a, 3, 
¢,... ), then the Chinese sentence can take the form of a set of multiple sub- 
jects with the predicate R. For example, Jiannchyau bayueh ellshyrsanryb 
Gwojih Dongfangshyuejee Hueyyth shiuandwu luennwen, “Cambridge Au- 
gust twenty-third International Orientalists Congress read papers.” This sen- 
tence could be made more like English by adding preposition-like words such 
as tzay, “is at” or “is on,” or words for actors such as hueyyuan, “members,” 
but the point is that the form as given is just as normal Chinese without 
those additional words. Two points are to be noted here. First, note that 
neither “Cambridge” nor “August twenty-third” nor the “Congress” per- 
forms the action of reading the papers, and yet the construction is correct 
Chinese. Secondly, although a Chinese sentence can have multiple subjects, 
these subjects, limited as they are by certain formal features of pause, particle, 
and word order, are not quite of the same degree of generality as the terms 
a,b, c,...in R (a, b,c,...). In this particular sentence, for example, the 
word /uennwen, “papers,” because of its position, among other factors, is a 
grammatical object to the verb shiuandwu, “read,” and cannot be a gram- 
matical subject in Chinese, though it can very well be one of the “argu- 
ments” in the parentheses. It should be remarked in passing that a very com- 
mon type of multiple subjects (to which the preceding example belongs) is 
in the form of a “Chinese puzzle,” in which S-P is used as P’ to S’, S’ in turn 
is used as P” to S”, and so on. This, however, does not conflict with treating 
the same sentence, by another analysis, as R (a, b, c,...). 


10. “Has man,” “Downs rain,” etc.—Finally, there is a fairly frequent sen- 
tence-type which consists of a predicate only, with no subject expressed or 
understood. We have already met with an example of this in the sentence 
Yeou ren, “There is a man,” literally “Has man.” Natural phenomena are 
often expressed in this form. Examples are: Shiah yeu le, “Downs rain,—it is 
raining”; Chit wuh le, “Rises fog,—there is a fog”; Tzooule shoei le!, “Runs 
(away) water!,” euphemism for “There is a fire!”; Tuey shau le, “Subsides 
fever,—the fever subsides.” These English translations are somewhat mis- 
leading because they seem to be cases of inverted subject-verb order. But such 
a grammatical analysis is not available for the Chinese examples; a form like 
tzooule shoei le is a typical verb-object construction, and the subject-predicate 
word order, in the grammatical sense, has no exception in Chinese. 


Sentences consisting of such impersonal predicates cannot be treated in 
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terms of Aristotelian logic, even when generalized to predicates not confined 
to those containing a copula. Though modern Western logic takes no expli- 
cit account of impersonal sentences, they should present no special difficulty. 
If the impersonal verb has no object, the sentence need not be logically an- 
alyzed further; they are just p, q, etc. If there is an object considered as a 
variable, we have the usual form $(x) for propositional functions. In other 
words what in Chinese grammar is the object of an impersonal verb becomes 
the subject—the “argument”—of a function. If, for instance, I want to say: 
“I will come, no matter if it rains (shiah) rain, snow, hail, cats, or dogs,” it 
will take the form: 


(x) « s(x)2e¢ (A) 

where (x) stands for “for all values of x,” 

s( ) shiah, “to rain” (with its grammatical object as its ar- 
gument), 

c “T will come.” 
So far as the function s is concerned, the truth value is unaffected whether x 
is the grammatical subject (in “Rain falls”) or the grammatical object 
(Shiah yeu). 

A very interesting issue has been raised*’ as to the significance of the ab- 

sence in Chinese of an abstract “it,” to serve as the substantive subject in the 
English “It rains,” the German “Es regnet,” the French “I/ pleut,” etc. Since 


—I am paraphrasing the question—scientific thought presupposes an objec- 
tive consideration of neutral matter, would not, then, the lack of a gramma- 


tical “it,” and the consequent lack of the ability to consider objective, neutral 
matter, be the real explanation of the failure on the part of the Chinese to de- 
velop a system of natural science before the advent of Occidental science? 

On this question I have two points to make. In the first place, modern 
Western science is only a matter of the last three or four hundred years, which 
is a very small fraction of recorded history and even a more minute fraction 
of the history of human culture. Any set of fortuitous circumstances—fortui- 
tous in the sense of being non-racial and non-linguistic—would have been 
enough to lead to such a relatively small difference in the starting time of 
the scientific phase of history. It would indeed be of the greatest interest 
if research should bring out what those fortuitous circumstances were. That 
is one of the things which will come out of such research as has been carried 
on by Joseph Needham and Wang Ling.”* But a full explanation will prob- 
ably not be given tomorrow or even next year. 

“In a recent letter from Nelson T. Johnson, former United States Ambassador to China. 


Joseph Needham, History of Chinese Science and Civilization, Vol. 1, (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1954). 
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The second point is that the conception of substantive matter is only one 
phase in the development of scientific thought in the West. It is no more uni- 
versally basic than the subject or the substantive is universal in human lan- 
guage. It happens that in the physical theories of today it is possible to have 
fields (of force) without matter to produce such fields. It is possible to have 
waves without matter to vibrate. As a native speaker of the Chinese language, 
I feel tempted to say: Ha! here is proof that the Chinese language is much 
superior to Western languages for science, not for old-fashioned Newtonian 
science, but for twentieth-century modern science, for in what Western lan- 
guage can one say, without distinction of person or number, simply 
“Moves” instead of “It moves,” or “Vibrates” instead of “It vibrates”? Since, 
however, I consider myself to be also a student of the language, I must try to 
be more impartial, for, according to de Broglie’s theory of equivalence, the 
same phenomenon can be described either as a moving particle or as a train 
of waves; one is as true a description of the matter, or, for that matter, matter, 
as the other. The only generalization to make about language and science is, 
therefore, to make no generalizations. And with apologies to Bertrand Rus- 
sell on the “Theory of Types,” even the last remark, the generalization that 
no generalization should be made, is an untenable generalization. And so was 
the preceding statement, and so on ad infinitum.* 





* No significance is to be attached to the bold-faced appearance of some of the lines in this article 
due to the fact that special cuts had to be made for those particular lines—Editor’s note. 
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PETER MUNZ 


Basic Intuitions of 
East and West 


IN HIS The Meeting of East and West,’ Professor F. S. C. 
Northrop has set himself a gigantic task. He has endeavored to work out 
the philosophical assumptions underlying various civilizations and to dis- 
cover thereby in what ways some civilizations are incompatible with one 
another and in what way others are complementary to one another. There 
can be no doubt that this is a very worth-while project—perhaps one of the 
very few worth-while projects a scholar can undertake today. To complete 
it would require, of course, more learning and more wisdom than any one 
man is capable of—and I am quite sure that Northrop does not claim to 
have reached finality. But, at the same time, he does put forward a number 
of interesting theories. If they are true, there is greater hope for integration 
of the West with the East than there appears to be at present.” These theories 
are most suggestive and deserve sensitive and thoughtful criticism. Like 
the work of Professor Arnold J. Toynbee, The Meeting of East and West 
can make no claim to scientific accuracy. It is based on generalizations, im- 
pressions, and insights, the truth of which cannot be tested. But, like 
Toynbee’s A Study of History, it opens large horizons for speculation and 
reflection. The empiricist and the modern logical positivists would find it 
hard to understand what Northrop is talking about, and Northrop himself 
might be hard put if he were asked to define the exact logical status of every 
one of his propositions. But all this does not matter. The book says some- 
thing that is important. 

It is the same with Toynbee: many of his most suggestive arguments are 
statements which could not be brought into any clear connection with 
empirical data by any amount of reasoning. 

There are, however, some features in Northrop’s version of the philosoph- 
ical differences between East and West which must provoke discussion. 
These features are revealed when he discusses how the East and West could 





*New York, 1947. 


*F. §. C. Northrop, Moral and Ethical Implications, A Western View (Yonkers-on-Hudson: The 
World Book Co., 1954), pp. 79-83. 
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find a basis for integrating their approaches to the world and for combining 
them as complements. 

For instance, he suggests that Islamic theism, being based on concepts by 
postulation, could be turned into Western science. Thereby the fanaticism 
and intolerance of Islam in India would be softened and brought into 
closer contact with the vagueness and open-mindedness of Hinduism, which 
is an attitude based on concepts by intuition. And thus, he argues, these two 
great representatives of the East and the West in India could form a coherent 
culture in which intuition and theoretical speculation are brought together, 
not as antitheses but in a synthesis. Northrop believes—and this belief is of 
fundamental importance—that theism is a specifically Western concept, 
that it is a theory to explain certain facts, much as is the theory of gravita- 
tion, and that it is not based on a direct intuition of positive facts. Hence, 


he can envisage the possibility of a transformation of Islamic theism into 
a Western scientific attitude. 


The simplicity of this proposal is startling. No doubt Northrop knows 
the enormous practical difficulties that stand in the way of a realization of 
such a program. But apart from such practical obstacles there are also 
grave weaknesses in Northrop’s theoretical analysis which must impair much 
of what he says on the subject. I would like to examine carefully, therefore, 
the major generalizations in which Northrop sums up what he considers to 
be the quintessence of the West. He thinks it is the enormous significance 
we attribute to the theoretical component in our knowledge of the world. 
He shows, with very fine and acute understanding, that the rdle which 
empirical observation and pure intuition of the given have played in the 
West is very small. In the West, instead, people have been given to specula- 
tion, i.e., to erecting theoretical systems upon meager, observed data. This 
has gone so far as to make us feel that pure observation and pure intuition 
are not very valuable—and in some instances has even led us to consider 
it as downright evil. Northrop does well to point out that the theological, 
philosophical, and scientific traditions of the West are all agreed on this 
matter. Plato’s philosophy, St. Paul’s theology, and Newton’s physics are 
all theoretical systems. And although they are never, or rarely, contradicted 
by observable facts, they owe comparatively little to pure observation and 
a great deal to theoretical systematization. Perhaps one should stress more 
thoroughly than Northrop has done the difference between the theological and 
philosophical, on one side, and the scientific approach, on the other, for the 
latter always makes sure that there are some facts by which theoretical 


* Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, p. 456. 
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speculation can be tested, whereas the former two are comparatively imper- 
vious to testability and are quite content in their speculation, provided there 
are no facts which directly contradict the theory. But this may, indeed, be 
a minor difference in the face of the enormous and outstanding similarity 
observed by Northrop. Now, Northrop observes that there is a revolutionary 
tendency coupled with a frame of mind which sets such high value on the 
theoretic component. Theoretical speculation is forever longing for greater 
perfection, greater clarity, greater unity, and is constantly endeavoring to 
explain more and more facts by one system. And, conversely, any system 
that is found wanting will sooner or later be overthrown by another. Hence, 
Northrop connects the “revolutionary” tendency of Western culture with 
its addiction to theoretical speculation and its aversion to pure aesthetic in- 
tuition. He shows how people in the West have always longed for Utopias 
and have always been endeavoring to build the perfect world—or, at any 
rate, a better world. Reform, innovation, reconstruction, and a longing for 
a better world either on this or on the other side of the grave have been the 
motive springs of much of Western thought. Northrop has here put his 
finger on a most important and central point. It is worth pointing out that 
both Christopher Dawson and Toynbee have said much the same. Toynbee 
has made a complete philosophy of all history out of this specifically Western 
frame of mind. To him, all history is the story of how challenges are met 
by responses. It is very difficult to estimate whether Toynbee is right in his 
analysis of non-Western civilizations in terms of this challenge-response pat- 
tern; but there can be little doubt that we can learn much about Toynbee’s 
own civilization and its frame of mind from his insistence on the fact that 
this pattern is all-important and all-pervading. I am sure that only a West- 
erner would ever have hit upon it. Dawson confines himself to the West. 
He says that 


Other great world cultures realised their own synthesis between religion and life and 
then maintained their sacred order unchanged for centuries and millennia. But West- 
ern civilisation has been the great ferment of change in the world, because the chang- 
ing of the world became an integral part of its cultural ideal. . . . It is only in Europe 
that the whole pattern of the culture is to be found in a continuous succession and 
alternation of free spiritual movements.* 


Nevertheless, these observations do not go to the root of the matter. The 
path, all these authors have recognized, was set for us by the belief that God 


created the world and that it is man’s task to help God make this creation 
more perfect. The Prophetic Faith of the Old Testament—so forcefully ex- 





“Ch. Dawson, Religion and the Rise of Western Culture (London: Sheed & Ward, 1950), p. 10. 
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pressed in the phrase of St. Paul “for we are fellow-workers with God”’— 
seems to me the basic intuition of the West. It is this belief which has again 
and again made Westerners feel that the world—and matter—is not just 
something to be treated with indifference or with contempt or hatred, but 
something to be worked upon, something to be improved. It is this belief 
which has set the path for Western civilization. The concept of God the 
Creator is, indeed, the most important characteristic of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition, which has determined so largely the character of the West. By this 
concept I do not mean any cosmological theory which must stand or fall with 
a literal interpretation of Genesis, but the conviction that the goodness which 
prompted God to make the world counts for something, the conviction that 
if men imitate that goodness, although each of their acts may be only a drop 
in the ocean, something positive is achieved and another step is taken in 
the direction of redemption. According to this conception, a moral value 
is not a means to an end. A good deed is not something that is done in order 
to free the mind from worldly entanglements, but a positive contribution 
toward the erection of the final building—a contribution of infinite intrinsic 
value because it is moved by the same love that moves the sun and all the 
other stars. Without the conception of God the Creator, goodness and love 
are important only because they help us to achieve inner detachment and 
peace, but they cannot be connected in any essential way with the absolute 
value for which man is striving. 

There is no other philosophy of history which is so intimately based on 
this conception as that of St. Augustine. When one works one’s way through 
all the details of scholarship in the City of God, one is left with the grandiose 
picture of the struggle between the city of men and the city of God. The 
city of God has the task of subduing gradually the city of men. To Augus- 
tine, the sense of history lies in this never-ending struggle between good 
and evil, and mankind is divided into those who co-operate with God and 
assist him in making creation more perfect and those who refuse to co- 
operate. In this vast conception the struggle of the world acquires a moral 
meaning, and every act that promotes the coming victory of the city of God 
is an act that has infinite value. One may doubt today whether the Church, 
as envisaged by Augustine, has a monopoly of goodness or is the true rep- 
resentative or leader of those who are co-operating with God. But from the 
point of view of the philosophy of history the question as to who is the true 
co-operator is of secondary importance. Even if no unequivocal answer can 
be given, the conception remains a significant and useful interpretation of 
Western history. It is only in terms of this Augustinian analysis that the 
revolutionary pattern of which we have spoken above can be interpreted 
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intelligently. Even the most un-Augustinian interpretation of history, that 
of Karl Marx, in the last analysis follows the same scheme. Here the Pro- 
letariat, led by the Communist Party, is the carrier of the moral idea. In 
terms of the interpretation in this paper it would be its members who co- 
operate with God in making the world perfect. 

But it is important to note that God the Creator, as he is envisaged and 
experienced in this conception, is not a theistic hypothesis or theory framed 
to explain a number of otherwise unintelligible facts. No doubt, to many 
people this is just what the concept of God is. But, if it were nothing else, 
this conception of God as the creator could never have been fashioned in 
this way. We must understand that the God of this conception is a personal 
God, “the living God.” As such he is experienced directly, in an “I-Thou” 
relationship, much as we experience other people. True, there is much 
about other people that we know only through inference, and the theoretical 
conviction that there are other minds than our own can be maintained only 
by long arguments and deductions. But, at the same time, there is also a 
direct intuition of other people, a moment in which the awareness of some- 
one else strikes us like a flash. It is the same with God; and without the 
intuition of the living God the Judaeo-Christian tradition would never have 
grown. I think, therefore, that Northrop is misjudging the temper of 
Western religions, Jewish, Christian, and Islamic, when he says that they 
are all theistic, ie., that they all use the concept of God as a “concept by 
postulation.” I am sure that if he had not only analyzed the revolutionary 
pattern of Western civilization and its constant insistence on improvement 
and reconstruction, which he has recognized so clearly, but also traced it 
back to its Old Testament sources, he would not have been able to maintain 
his intellectual view of Western theism and the concept of God. 

I do not wish to anticipate, however. Let us, rather, turn toward Northrop’s 
analysis of the East and its basic concepts. There have been many observant 
scholars who have tried to formulate the difference between the basic con- 
cepts used in the East and the West. I always feel that such summing up does 
injustice either to the one or to the other; and yet, unless one is prepared 
to commit such an injustice, one will be left altogether helpless in the face 
of the divergence—or is it, rather, an agreement?—between East and West. 
Logically, scientifically, even from a common-sense point of view, such sum- 
ming up is bound to lead to distortion and oversimplification. But with- 
out it we are left with something that is even worse than oversimplification 
and distortion, namely, confusion. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy, one of the most thoughtful exponents of both 
Indian and Western religious thought, has maintained that there is really 
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no difference between the deepest layers of India and those of the West. 
His conception of the spirit is such that he can quote Dante, Meister Eckhart, 
and St. Paul in the same breath with the Buddha, the Upanisads, and 
Sarnkara. In all these he finds the same expression of the same truth. It is 
difficult to contradict the weight of Coomaraswamy’s great authority. And 
yet, I am convinced that his desire to understand one specific spiritual layer 
made him oblivious to all the others. As a consequence, I cannot feel too 
confident when he maintains that the Buddha and St. Paul really meant, at 
bottom, one and the same thing. I cannot deny that I felt drawn toward 
those writers, who, though lacking Coomaraswamy’s depth of penetration, 
are more carefully objective than he is. Betty Heimann, for instance, in her 
comparative study, Indian and Western Philosophy, has remarked that, 
in the West, thought tends to be anthropometric and in the East cosmic. In 
the West, man is the measure of all things, even of the concept of truth. 
Truth is what appears to man as such and what can be ascertained or meas- 
ured by man as such, whereas in the East, specifically in India, thought tends 
toward an integration with the cosmic process, and the highest achievement 
for man is to enter into the vast process of the cosmos, through contempla- 
tion, or right action, or the performance of special exercises. Count Her- 
mann Keyserling, in his Travel Diary of a Philosopher,® has ventured to sum 
up the matter in a slightly different way. He calls the thought of the East 
vegetative and that of the West dynamic. Like most of his writing, this \ 
contrast borders on the banal. And yet it contains sufficient truth to make 
it not altogether useless. It seems to be true, after all, that in India people 
are more concerned with an apprehension of “what is” than with an attempt 
to make something of it, i.e., to alter and improve it—or at least to make 
use of it for human purposes. In spite of much trivial talk in his pages, Key- 
serling’s comments on Indian methods of learning and of understanding 
the truth, and -his comparisons of these with Western methods, are both 
penetrating and enlightening. He shows that in the West we must always 
rely on a genius to discover the truth for us, for the kind of knowledge we 
expect and which is useful is dependent upon speculation and discovery. In 
order to find such knowledge, facts that are not obviously related have to 
be put together and events have to be interpreted in a certain way. Hence, 
our forms of education set much store, when they are at their best, upon 
training people to think for themselves and to be original in their researches. 
In the East, there is no premium on originality. The truth is not someth.ng 


°B. Heimann, Indian and Western Philosophy: A Study of Contrasts (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1937). 


°H. Keyserling, Das Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen (Darmstadt: O. Reichl, 1920), Vol. I. 
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that is put together, not an interpretation of obvious facts or events. The 
truth is there for all to see; it consists in the acknowledgment of spiritual 
forces. They do not have to be discovered. They are well known, and, 
therefore, education consists in. the old teacher telling the young pupil what 
he has to do in order to prepare himself to see the truth. 

Radhakrishnan is not always outspoken on this matter. In many of his 
writings he has lent the weight of his authority to the support of Coomara- 
swamy’s contention. And yet, in several places he has stated that he finds 
that in the West there is always the question of a struggle between man and 
God.’ Prometheus, Satan, the Prodigal Son, Job, Dr. Faustus—all these 
remind us that somehow people in the West are not at their ease with the 
Godhead, in the sense that the Godhead is a power against which man has 
to defend himself and which he must, rightly or wrongly, from time to time, 
oppose. In the East, on the other hand, man and God are not conceived 
as being at opposite poles. Radhakrishnan does not find that in India the 
struggle has been resolved in one way or another but that the struggle has 
never taken place. But, in fairness, it is necessary to add that Radhakrish- 
nan does not make too much of this observation. In his Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought" he is more concerned with showing the cross-currents 
between East and West and the enormous extent to which the East has 
fertilized Western thought. 

It is important to understand that all these observers seem to be 
substantially in agreement with each other. They may differ in the aspects 
which they have chosen to stress, but on the whole there emerges from these 
observations a general picture of the differences between East and West 
which is so clear in outline that there is no need here to sum it up. Northrop 
has added a final touch to this picture and has formulated its features in 
terms of his own clear terminology. He says that the East, in contrast to the 
West, stresses the aesthetic component in human knowledge and that it is 
concerned with concepts by intuition. He proves this by showing that in the 
East thinkers are truly positivistic—positivistic in a literal sense, in which 
few in the West are positivistic, neither the scientists nor those who call 
themselves positivists nowadays. Northrop shows that these Westerners, 
although empirical observation may play a certain part in their thinking 
and in their theories, neither begin nor end with positive observations, 
whereas he finds in the East a degree of positivism completely unknown 
in the West. He gives two striking examples of this positivism, in his dis- 


"A. K. Coomaraswamy, Hindouisme et bouddbisme (Sth ed., Paris: Gallimaud, 1949), p. 152. 
*S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought (2nd ed., London: Oxford University 
Press, 1940). 
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cussion of the Buddha’s clear appreciation of the dreariness of all existence, 
and of the technique of yoga. But before discussing these examples, I would 
like to state that Northrop’s analysis is not really different from that of the 
preceding thinkers. What others have called vegetative or cosmic thought 
he calls thought “with concepts by intuition”; and where others have ob- 
served the absence of a fundamental conflict between man and the Godhead, 
Northrop observes that those matters which are directly intuited in the 
East are prior to any Godhead and that, therefore, neither theism nor pan- 
theism plays any great rdle in Eastern thought. The totality of the imme- 
diately apprehended is the undifferentiated aesthetic continuum, and that 
continuum is neither God nor divine.’ Hence, in India, belief in a god or in 
gods is secondary. It does not matter which God one worships; and one 
may worship now this god, now that. In consequence, the Indian pantheon 
does not exhibit the same clear hierarchical structure as the Greek pantheon. 
Gods in India are purely derivative. The ic continuum, which is di- 
rectly apprehended, is called Brahman—and Brahman is not God. It is im- 
portant to understand the fundamental agreement between Northrop and 
other observers in order to see that he has merely lent the precision of his 
terminology and of his concepts to a view which is very widely held 
by scholars. Nevertheless, we must also see that only when the matter is 
stated in this terminology does it become clear that there is a possibility of 
an integration of the East with the West. The other observers have stated 
the differences in such a way that an integration seems out of the question. 
But Northrop, without adding anything specifically new, has formulated the 
problem in such a way that it is for the first time possible to harbor a hope 
for a synthesis of East and West. I think Northrop’s great merit lies exactly 
in this turn which he has given to the discussion. 


The importance of the vision thus held out can hardly be exaggerated. 
There can be no doubt that what Westerners—I am not in a position to 
pronounce an opinion upon the needs of Easterners—stand most in need 
of is a true appreciation of aesthetic intuition. By overstressing the impor- 
tance of the theoretic component, men in the West have tended to become 
one-sided. They have overdeveloped one side of the human mind at the 
expense of the other. Much has been written about this need for a supple- 
ment or a counterweight to the theoretic component and the artificial 
cultivation of the intellect in the West. In a sense, the whole Romantic 
movement was a protest against the theoretic component—a fact which 
Northrop has neglected. Bergson’s insistence upon pure intuition of dura- 


* Northrop, The Mecting of East and West, p. 401. 
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tion, MacMurray’s contention that the emotions are the truly spiritual and 
that the voice of reason is the voice of matter, Santayana’s plea for a rec- 
ognition of the holiness of the heart’s desire, Whitehead’s protest against 
branding aesthetic quality as mere appearance—all these are cries of re- 
bellion against the theoretic component. It is difficult to say whether this 
overcultivation of the theoretic component in the West has been in fact, 
as is so often claimed, responsible for our present mental anguish. But 
there can be no doubt that the desire for a complement and for achieving 
a more just balance is widely felt and frequently expressed. Northrop does 
well, therefore, to connect his reflections on this matter with the terminology 
used by Carl Jung. He points out that if the West could only re-integrate 
what it can learn from the East, aesthetic intuition, with the theoretic compo- 
nent, that would do much to restore the disturbed balance of Western minds. 
He recommends, therefore, that the Virgin Mary should be adored in her 
own right as a goddess. He identifies the aesthetic component with the 
female principle and the theoretic component with the male principle. To 
put it this way is to put the problem in specifically Western terms, for it is 
doubtful whether in the East people can actually think of a connection be- 
tween their intuition of Brahman and the female principle. But Northrop 
is justified in putting it in Western terms, for, after all, at this moment, he 
is concerned with the needs of Western man. And when we read his thoughts 
on this matter,” we are forcibly reminded of Jung’s contention that we have 
crippled ourselves by relegating one of the most important aspects of the 
mind to the nether world. Christians worship the Trinity. Jung points out 
that this shows that one part of our mind is missing, the fourth part, the 
female principle. And he would therefore urge us to restore the fourth part 
to its rightful place.’ Jung believes that the female principle is an essential 
part of our soul and if it is neglected or suppressed our mental balance will 
necessarily be upset. Northrop thinks that the theoretic component and the 
aesthetic component are complementary. The one represents the unseen, 
male, rational principle, and the other the seen, positively observed, female 
principle. The two are connected in an epistemic relation, and no account 
of knowledge can be complete and correct if it fails to stress the existence 
of the two components. The West has contributed the one and the East the 
other; the meeting of East and West will restore the proper balance 
and unite the two as they ought to be united. 

The question we have to ask now, however, is whether Northrop’ $s conten- 


* Ibid., p. 455. 
"See for instance, C. G. Jung, Psychology and Religion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938), 
pp. 26-27. 
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tion that the East is characterized best by the word “positivistic,” is correct. 
The two examples he puts forward are not really convincing. Let us examine 
the alleged positivism of the Buddha’s confession of the dreariness of the 
world. Northrop, in order to illustrate it, quotes a famous passage from 
Arnold’s The Light of Asia."* The Buddha was revolted by the struggle of 
all against all, by the senseless series of depredations in which one self feeds 
upon another only in order to be fed upon in turn. Northrop calls this in- 
sight the stark realism of Oriental culture. There is no doubt that this was 
the way in which the Buddha saw the world; and there is also no doubt that 
he did not think that there was anything we could do about it. Basing him- 
self upon this realistic insight, he taught that there was only one remedy: 
to rid ourselves of the illusion that there is a self that needs to be fed and 
on whom others can feed in turn. 

How does this realism compare with Western attitudes? I think one could 
find innumerable examples of similar realism in the West. Plato’s descrip- 
tion of the cycles of forms of government, drawing men irresistibly toward 
the debasement of democracy and anarchy is an example of such realism. 
Throughout the Middle Ages many people believed that this world was a 
vale of tears and that there was nothing but the hope for an early departure. 
During the counter-Reformation and the age of the baroque, poets vied 
with each other in stressing the transitoriness of human existence and the 
vanity of all human hopes and efforts. The empty skull and the grin of death 
was an ever-present symbol, and every glance at a clock a reminder that 
una ex hisce morieris. Only the rationalists of the eighteenth century and 
the liberals of the nineteenth thought they knew better. With their hopes 
of ultimate perfection or, at least, of constant improvement they imagined 
themselves more realistic than ancient and medieval man. But in the 
twentieth century we have become once again true to the tradition of realism: 
the realism of the pictures painted by Bertrand Russell in “A Free Man’s 


Worship” and by J. P. Sartre does not stand behind the opening lines of 
Ecclesiastes or the ancient verses of Sophocles: 


Thy portion esteem I highest, 
Who wast not ever begot; 

Thine next, being born who diest 
And straitway again art not. 


There can be no doubt, then, that this form of realism is not a specifically 
Eastern characteristic. And I would doubt, therefore, whether Northrop’s 
analysis is correct. What separates the East from the West is not its pos- 


The Meeting of East and West, p. 379. 
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itivism—but the prescriptions and recommendations made to avoid the un- 
pleasant results of the realistic picture that emerges. In the West, or more 
specifically in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, two major recommendations 
have been made in order to avoid the unpleasantness of this picture. The 
first recommendation is simple, but, because of this very simplicity, forceful. 
It says that the picture that emerges to the untutored observer is not the real 
picture and that there is another one of perfect bliss and contentment. This 
better picture cannot be seen or observed. It is necessary, therefore, to have 
faith in it, to believe in it without evidence. One could advance very weighty 
arguments against this recommendation. But to do so would take us too far. 
The fact that it has found such wide acceptance in. the West could be taken 
by Northrop as further proof of his contention that people in the West are 
neither realists nor positivists. 

But, at the same time, we must remember that this recommendation is by 
no means the only one. There is another. It is contained in the Prophetic 
Faith and in the notion of man as a fellow worker with God. It says that 
the world is a very terrible place but that we must co-operate with God in 
order to improve it. It goes so far, in fact, as to identify the knowledge of 
God with such co-operation.’* Naturally, the God who is thus known is God 
the Creator. And the belief in God the Creator is the belief that the good- 
ness which made the world has an intrinsic value and that one iota of it 
will outweigh, at every moment in time, all evil and all terror. It is neces- 
sary to understand that this belief is no flight from realism. It can be pos- 
itively experienced that a moment of love can outweigh a moment of terror. 
Perhaps one does not know why this is so, but the fact remains, as a primary 
intuition of a certain state of affairs. 

As far as positivism is concerned, we need not conclude that the East is 
superior to the West. The West is not characterized by a lack of positivism. 
Where, then, does the difference between East'and West lie? The Buddha 
did not experience the fact that a moment of love has an intrinsic value. 
To him, love was necessary because it assisted man in freeing himself from 
all worldly commicments and entanglements. But the ultimate value to be 
achieved was freedom from the world. The painful consequences of the 
realistic picture which had emerged could be avoided only by a denial of 
the world. With this reasoning the Buddha remained within the orbit of 
positivism. He did not speculate about the existence or non-existence of 
another world. He merely pointed out that, if this world is bad, it must be 
avoided by an intuition of Nirvana. He expressly refused to speculate on 


Hosea 2: 19 f. Compare M. Buber, The Prophetic Faith (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949), 
pp. 114-115, 162-163. 
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this matter, why it should be so and how it came about. There was no flight 
from realism. As far as positivism is concerned, the Buddha stood on the 
same ground as the authors of the second recommendation in the West. He 
differs from them, however, in the nature of his experiences. They intuited 
the intrinsic value of love. The Buddha perceived the intrinsic value of 
Nirvana. « would conclude, therefore, that Northrop is wrong in stressing 
the Buddha’s positivism as the characteristic which marks him off from the 
West. The real difference between East and West, in this context, is a dif- 
ference in their basic intuitions. In the West, the basic intuition is creative 
love; and in the East, Brahman or Nirvana. 

A similar situation can be pointed out in regard to the other example which 
Northrop gives. Northrop describes the technique of yoga."* In order to 
Stress its positivistic character he couches this description in the terminology 
of scientific experimentation. This may strike one as odd, but it is justifiable. 
He says that Westerners who have performed this experiment correctly have 
reported that the outcome is exactly what Easterners claim it to be. If one 
cuts oneself off from all sense impressions and reduces the body’s and the 
mind’s activities to a bare minimum, one will not be left, as might be ex- 
pected, if one is a follower of Locke, with a blank, but with an emotionally 
overwhelming, aesthetically ineffable experience of the undifferentiated 
aesthetic continuum, which is called Brahman or Nirvana or Atman. This 
experience is a positive experience, and there is no speculation or theory 
involved. 

The question that arises, however, is whether Northrop is right in con- 
trasting this positive experience of the East with the theism of the West. 
He argues that in the West God is a theistic God, i.e., one whose character 
can be conveyed positively by a determinate thesis and whose nature can 
be described in terms of specific attributes. The belief in a theistic God is 
a mere inference, a speculation, and a theory that is necessitated if one wishes 
to explain certain facts, But it is necessary to remind ourselves that only 
one half of the Western tradition is committed to this kind of theism. The 
half that stems from Greece is, indeed, inclined to look upon the belief in 
God as a theoretical hypothesis. God as the prime mover, as the first cause, 
God as Being, God as Existence, God as natura naturans, etc.—these are 
concepts framed in order to explain. They are not primary intuitions. This 
half of the Western tradition does stand, therefore, as Northrop claims, in 
obvious contrast with the East. This half, it is true, knows nothing but the 
theoretic component. 


* Northrop, ibid., p. 369. 
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But the other half, that which stems from Judaism, knows the aesthetic 
component quite as well as the East. To this other half, God is not the theis- 
tic God, not a hypothesis invoked in order to explain certain facts that would 
otherwise remain inexplicable. God is a living person, who is met. The God 
who said to Moses that he would always be with the children of Israel,’° 
and the God who is encountered when one follows the invitation: “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” is not a theoretical explana- 
tion of certain facts. 

In his paper on Eastern and Western philosophy presented to Radha- 
krishnan in honor of his sixtieth birthday, Northrop has argued that the 
theoretical component used in the West is also due to a kind of intuition— 
an intellectual intuition of a determinate being or Jogos. Significantly, he 
chose his examples to illustrate this argument from Greek thought and 
from the philosophical tradition that stems from it. It is difficult to see how 
he could describe the intuition of God which, through the Old Testament, 
has become so essential a part of Western thinking, as an intellectual intui- 
tion, although, it is true, one must grant that the God of the ancient Jews 
is very much more of a determinate being than anything comparable in 
the East. Where I cannot follow Northrop is in his contention that the 
intellectual intuition is an intuition of a theory or a hypothesis. I may be 
mistaken in my description of the knowledge of the God of the Old Testa- 
ment as an aesthetic intuition, but I cannot grant Northrop that the theism 
of the Old Testament, and everything that has arisen from it, is an intellectual 
intuition of a theoretical component. 

Thus we are left with the same situation. There is much in the West 
which shows quite clearly that the aesthetic component (or, at least, a non- 
theoretical component) is also present and that it is one-sided to characterize 
the West by the theoretical component. It emerges, however, that in the 
West the basic intuition is different from the basic intuition in the East. 
Whereas in the East the intuition is of an undifferentiated continuum called 
Atman or Brahman ot Nirvana, the intuition among Jews and Christians 
is of God the Creator, i.e., of an irresistible moral drive. Thus the conflict 
is not a conflict between the aesthetic and the theoretic component, but a con- 
flict between two basic intuitions, expressed as two basic concepts by intui- 
tion. It is of extreme importance to note this quite clearly, for, whereas a 
conflict between the theoretic and the aesthetic components could and ought 
to be healed—the two components being in reality merely two aspects of 
our knowledge of the world—the conflict between the two basic intuitions 


* Exodus 3:14. See Peter Munz, The Hibbert Journal, L (1952), 146. 
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cannot be resolved. At least, I cannot see at the moment how it can be. I 
would conclude, therefore, that the hope which Northrop holds out is illu- 
sory. His diagnosis of some Western troubles is no doubt correct. We need 
to understand more clearly than we have done so far the réle of the aesthet- 
ic component. But I doubt whether the meeting of East and West can help. 
At the same time, I am sure that the meeting of East and West will do some- 
thing of value for the West. But it will not be in the nature of a fulfill- 
ment: the East will not be a complement. It will help the West to detract 
attention from its basic intuition of God the Creator and of the irresistible 
moral drive and its intrinsic value. But would that be a good thing or a 
bad thing? 
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Desirelessness and the Good 


THIS ARTICLE is a discussion of a basic philosophical concept 
of the East—the “desirelessness” of Buddhism—and a basic philosophical 
concept of the West—the “Good” of the Platonists. It will try to show how 
these two concepts are essentially equivalent in meaning, which, if true, 
would be clearly an interesting result for both comparative and speculative 
philosophy. This article makes no attempt to prove the truth of either of 
these concepts, but only their equivalence. 

“Desirelessness” might be called one of the basic concepts (if not the basic 
concept) of Buddhism, for the “Four Nobic Truths” may be reduced to the 
single proposition that the suffering of life can be ended only by halting 
the process of desiring, which is its cause. And “nirvana,” the goal of every 
Buddhist originally, is a Sanskrit term meaning essentially “without desire.” 
On the other hand, the concept of the “Good,” although not necessarily the 
only characteristic doctrine of the Platonic or Neo-Platonic tradition, was 
certainly the highest reality for Plato, and, under the influence of Aristotle's 
description of the “Prime Mover,” the Neo-Platonists defined it as the single 
Final Cause of the universe, toward which all things move—the goal of 
every activity, conscious or otherwise. Now, for the Neo-Platonists, the 
“Good” was also defined as being identical with the “One,” that is, they 
equated the Final Cause of the universe with the First Formal Cause, or that 
from which the whole universe is logically evolved. However, in this article 
this reality will be considered only in its rdle as the “Good.” 

At first glance, “desirelessness” and the “Good” do not seem to refer to 
the same thing. But in fact they are only two different ways of describing 
what is exactly the same reality. 


A. When I desire anything, the object of my desire must be something 
that I do not yet possess; if I already had it, it would be impossible for me 
to desire to obtain it. Although I may desire to retain something once it is 
already possessed, here the object of desire is the continuation of a present 
condition, so that it is a future condition which is desired, and this obviously 
cannot be possessed in the present. Therefore, desire always implies a lack 
of something which is not yet possessed. Now, to the extent that I desire 
anything, I must also regard it as desirable or good; that is, the very fact 
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that something is the object of my desire means that it must have been able 
to attract my desire for it. At least it appears good to me, regardless of 
whether or not it is inherently good, or at least it appears the best of all 
possible choices at that moment, Thus, I could never desire anything which 
at the moment of my desiring would appear to be bad, but, rather, whatever 
I desire must always appear to be good." 

If, therefore, desire implies a lack of something which is not yet possessed 
and which must always appear to be good, desire must always imply the 
lack of an apparent good—if, indeed, “desire” is not actually synonymous 
with “the lack of an apparent good.” To this extent it is the absence of good, 
the deprivation of good; in other words, desire must always be at least ap- 
parently evil. The object of desire is good, to be sure, but the desire itself 
cannot be good. Suppose that desire itself were good; then we would not 
desire anything in particular but, rather, we would desire to continue in a 
state of desiring. In fact, the acquisition of anything would be actually bad 
inasmuch as it would put an end to this supposedly good state of desiring. 
But all this is absurd, of course. Those people who claim that they enjoy 
the state of desiring itself must really mean that they like to be occupied 
with some form of activity, so that activity is the object of their desire; but 
they cannot desire their own desire for activity. 

To repeat, the object of any desire will always appear to be good, but the 
desire itself must always appear to be evil. In other words, it is not merely 
the “cause of suffering,” as the Buddhists say, but every desire is itself a state 
of suffering. Since it is always a deprivation of good, a striving for, or 
yearning after, that which is not yet possessed, it is equivalent to a psycho- 
logical state of deprivation, tension, or even anxiety. (Consider some strong 
desire such as keen hunger or thirst and the tension or anxiety that is part 
of it.) But if every desire is itself a state of suffering, it is evidently not only 
an apparent evil but to this extent it should be’ thought of as a real psycho- 
logical evil: it is a bad condition of the mind that means suffering to the one 
who happens to be in this state of desiring. Therefore, each and every desire 
is a real psychological evil. 

The conclusion of this argument is that if every desire is a real psycho- 
logical evil then the absence of desire, or desirelessness, must be a real psy- 
chological good. Now, desirelessness can be achieved in two different ways: 
either the desire is satisfied by obtaining the object of desire, which is the 
usual method of putting an end to a desire; or, by some means or other, 
the desire is prevented from occurring in the first place, When any particular 


* Throughout this article, the word “desire” is being used in the sense of a conscious yearning, not 
an unconscious movement such as a “reflex.” 
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desire is satisfied by obtaining the desired object, there is nothing to prevent 
another desire from occurring immediately thereafter; in fact, it is obvious 
how in daily life one desire follows upon the heels of another. Therefore, 
this kind of desirelessness—achieved by obtaining the object of desire—can 
be only a temporary form of desirelessness, in other words, only a temporary 
good, which is likely to be succeeded at any moment by another state of 
psychological evil. But the desirelessness which is achieved by preventing 
all desires from occurring in the first place (however this may be done) will 
be a permanent form of desirelessness and therefore a permanent good. Now, 
“nirvana” clearly must refer to this kind of permanent and perfect desireless- 
ness, so that mirvana, permanent desirelessness, must be at least 24 permanent 
good. 

In fact, there can be no other permanent good which is superior to that of 
desirelessness. If someone in the state of permanent desirelessness becomes 
aware of a good superior to the desirelessness which he already possesses, 
will he not desire this superior good? But, first, he will then no longer be 
in a state of desirelessness, making his previous state only a temporary one 
and not the permanent desirelessness of the hypothesis. And, secondly, if he 
really does obtain a superior good, he will then enter the state of permanent 
desirelessness—assuming, of course, that he does not become aware of any 
even “more superior” good. Permanent desirelessness can be a characteristic 
only of the highest permanent good that is conceivable. This is essentially so 
by definition, for, if desire is caused by the lack of an apparent good, as long 
as there exists anything else of which one may possibly become aware which 
could appear to be good and which is not yet possessed, there will always 
exist at least the possibility of desire, and, therefore, not unassailable and 
invulnerable desirelessness. But nirvana is unassailable desirelessness, and 
as such it can be a characteristic only of the highest conceivable good, that 
is, a characteristic of the Good itself—if, indeed, it is not actually synonymous 
with the “Good” itself. Thus, we may not yet be able to equate “desireless- 
ness” with the “Good,” but we can certainly say that desirelessness must be 
at least a characteristic of, and only of, the Good. 


B. Now to prove the converse of this proposition—namely, that the Good 
involves desirelessness. But, first, it will be necessary to clarify exactly what 
is meant and what is not meant by the term “Good.” In general, the “Good” 
was used by the Neo-Platonists to mean the Final Cause of the universe as 
a whole, that is, that reality which everything else in the universe inherently 
loves and desires but which itself loves and desires nothing else. It should 
be clear that this is a purely formal definition, that is, it does not tell what 
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kind of thing the Good itself is, but simply states what relation it bears or 
does not bear to anything else. And to identify the “Good” with the “One,” 
as the Neo-Platonists did—that is, to say that it happens also to be the First 
Formal Cause of the universe or that which by logical necessity must exist 
or be conceived before anything else can exist or be conceived—does not 
really help us in discovering what kind of thing this One-Good itself is, 
inasmuch as the definition of the “One” is also purely formal, signifying 
only that there must exist some such entity as the One without specifying 
what kind of entity it actually is. The Neo-Platonists themselves acknowl- 
edged this by saying that the One-Good was absolutely unknown and even 
in itself unknowable; only from its effects could it be known in any way. For 
this reason, no positive characteristic can be assigned to the Good, but only 
certain negative ones; that is, we can say only that whatever characteristic 
is present in anything by virtue of its relationship to the Good will not be 
present in the Good itself. 

Actually there is only one relationship that anything can bear to the Good: 
the very definition of the “Good” as the ultimate Final Cause of the universe 
means simply that it is the object of love and desire of everything else. But 
obviously the Good itself can love or desire nothing else, since it has no 
final cause of its own. The Good is desireless, therefore; and since, in so far 
as it is specifically the “Good” (and not also the “One”) it can have no fur- 
ther definition other than being the object of love and desire of everything 
else, to this extent it can have no further characteristic of its own other than 
that of desirelessness. For this reason it is clear that the Good is desireless- 
ness. And since I have already proved that permanent desirelessness is a 
characteristic of, and only of, the Good, these two terms can now be considered 
as synonymous and mutually interchangeable. 

It may seem surprising that a psychological state such as desirelessness has 
been equated with a metaphysical entity like: the Good. But, once again, 
the “Good” has a purely formal meaning; there is no necessity that it be 
something like a mathematical equation, and it could very well be a state of 
consciousness. In fact, if “desirelessness” is really synonymous with it, the 
Good must be a state of consciousness, since only consciousness can be called 
“desirelessness,” in the strict meaning of the term. 
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Quantum Physics and 
East-West Rapprochement* 


J. P. MCKINNEY, in his interesting discussion in Philosophy 
East and West for October, 1953, has suggested that “it is in quantum 
physics, or wave mechanics, based on Planck’s quantum of energy and 
Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy or Uncertainty, that the real revolu- 
tion of thought is now seen as having taken place, Here thought has reached 
back to that in-itself-undifferentiated ‘substratum’ which is seen as under- 
lying the common world of determinate things in time and space.”* 
McKinney has advanced the opinion that “in effect, Western thought has 
been brought round—actually has brought itself round by the inner logical 
necessity of its own development—to a standpoint which has been the 
traditional assumption of Eastern thought.” 

I think McKinney has overstated his case. If, as he has urged, there are 
reasons for distrusting the popular idealistic interpretations of relativity, 
there seem to be no less valid reasons for doubting the exaggerated, quasi- 
mystical constructions put on quantum mechanics. At least two important 
facts must be taken into account: (1) Western scientists do not agree as 
to what, if any, the metaphysical implications of quantum mechanics are; 
(2) Western scientists do not agree, even from a scientific point of view, 
with respect to the proper interpretation of certain crucial aspects of quantum 
mechanics. | 

In the first place, some exponents of nuclear physics are convinced that 
its temper, far from suggesting any kind of ultimate mysticism, is in com- 
plete accord with that of current logical positivism. D. Halliday, for 
instance, has said: 


In nuclear physics, as in all branches of science, a unified point of view seems neces- 
sary. One that finds general but not universal acceptance among scientists today is 
the operational philosophy whose founding father was the Austrian physicist Ernst 
Mach (1838-1916). This philosophy was developed in its modern form largely 


*I am grateful to the Syndicate of The Madras University for permission to use material in my 
doctoral dissertation, “On Some Spatial Representations of Time.” 
* III, No. 3, p. 262. * Ibid., p. 263. 
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by the members of the so-called Vienna Circle (the physicist P. Frank, the mathe- 
matician H. Hahn, and the economist O. Neurath, among others). It is no coincidence 


that this development took place during the same period that saw the rise of relativity 
theory and the quantum.® 


Dissenting from the more traditional view that science is the quest for 
universal truth, Halliday has observed: 


It is commonly held by other philosophies that the universe is a vast reservoir of 
truths and that it is the function of the scientist to uncover these truths. A logical 
positivist, however, sees no operational way to decide whether a given theory or 
hypothesis represents “absolute truth” or not. As a result he discards all concepts 
like “truth” or “reality” in his thinking. His goal is to give as economical a descrip- 


tion as possible of the sense perceptions that come( or that can be made to come) 
within his experience.* 


Influential support for McKinney's interpretation can be found in some 
statements made by the leaders of quantum physics. I have myself recently 
questioned the over-enthusiastic “operationalistic” interpretations of the 
mathematics of quantum physics.” In the interests of fair discussion, how- 
ever, no philosophical interpretation, whether of the Oriental or the Occiden- 
tal brand, ought to be presented as the only possible metaphysical back- 
ground for quantum physics. 

In the second place, and quite apart from ultimate, metaphysical issues, 
three different attitudes (as I have elsewhere pointed out®) have been adopted 
by quantum physicists with respect to basic problems. If one is concerned 
with East-West parallels, it may be worth while to explore how far these 
attitudes are foreshadowed in the traditional Indian schools of epistemology 
and logic. If, as I suspect, only crude anticipations can be found, Oriental 
philosophical thought may have to assimilate the new findings of Occidental 
science before we can hope for an East-West rapprochement.’ 


1. Niels Bohr,’ in unfolding his approach to quantum theory, has utilized 
his well-known “complementarity principle.” He has traced the “uncer- 
tainty relations” of quantum mechanics to certain fundamental presupposi- 
tions of all measurement in physics. Some interaction between what is ob- 
served and the instruments of observation usually takes place. The inter- 


* Introductory Nuclear Physics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1950), pp. 1-3. 

*Ibid., p. 4. 

* See = paper contributed to the symposium, “The Relation of Philosophy to Psychology,” in the 
Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Indian Philosophical Congress, T. M. P. Mahadevan, ed. (Madras: 
Indian Philosophical Congress, 1953), pp. 125-126, especially footnote 6. 

*See my “Quantum Mechanical Perplexities,” The Philosophical Quarterly (Bombay), XXVI, No. 3 
(October, 1953), 177-185. I have discussed the possible significance of these attitudes for para- 
psychological research in my doctoral dissertation approved by the Madras University. 
™On the Notions of Causality and Complementarity,” Science, January-June, 1950, pp. 51-54. 
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action does not prove formidable or intractable so long as we can, in prin- 
ciple at least, allow for the error and correct the observed result of a single 
observation. If, however, we attempt to measure simultaneously two quan- 
tities (e.g., position and momentum of an electron, angle and angular mo- 
mentum, energy and time) linked by Heisenberg’s “uncertainty relation,” 
we find it impossible to control the interaction of the observed and the in- 
struments of observation completely; the limit set by Planck’s quantum of 
action asserts itself stubbornly. Analysis yields only the mutual limitations 
of accuracy of the two measurements. The product of the means of the two 
errors, in the most favorable circumstances, is unavoidably of the order of 
the quantum of action. O. R. Frisch, in a popular account, has remarked: 


The fact is, fantastic though it sounds, that merely looking at a molecule is apt to 
alter its course. It is not the looking that does the harm, but in order to see we need 
light, and light exerts a pressure on any surface on which it falls. ... You might 
think that by using very feeble light you could make the disturbance as small as 
you like; but the crucial point is that you cannot make light arbitrarily feeble.® 


The location and the speed of a particle are “complementary features” in 
Bohr’s sense. Frisch uses the analogy of a man with astigmatic eyes looking 
at a pattern of crossed horizontal and vertical lines. The man can focus his 
eyes on the horizontal set of lines, or on the vertical, but not on both simul- 
taneously. Admitting the crudity of the analogy, Frisch adds that all anal- 
ogies in this domain are bound to be crude, for Bohr’s “complementariness” 
goes “deeper into the roots of knowledge than any other scientific approach.” 
The ideas of position and velocity in conjunction, which we use in describing 
everyday experiences of moving bodies, do not seem to be altogether well- 
suited to atomic phenomena, Inescapably, nevertheless, as L. Rosenfeld has 
explained, we must “refer the atoms to our ordinary ideas of position and 
velocity, because these are the only forms of experience by which we get to 
know about atoms. This is the crucial point of the whole argument: we 
have to stick to the classical framework of space and motion, but we must 
make it more flexible to adapt it to the new situation.”® According to Rosen- 
feld, “complementarity” implies “an essentially statistical mode of descrip- 
tion... . It includes determinism as a limiting case, as an approximation of 
wide validity; but it brings order and harmony into a much vaster domain 
of reality, which is quite definitely outside the scope of classical deter- 
minism.”*° 


®“Causality in Modern Physics,” The Listener, XLIX, No. 1247 (January 22, 1953), 139. 
+The Philosophy of Atomic Physics, I,” The Listener, XLIX, No. 1249 (February 5, 1953), 215-216. 
Ibid., p. 216. 
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Bohr’s point of view may be summed up by saying that if we wish 
to secure exact localization of particles in space-time, we must give up causal 
continuity. and, if we wish to retain causal continuity, we must surrender 
space-time description. We have two “complementary,” but mutually ex- 
clusive, aspects of the description of the contents of experience. I venture 
to suggest that the traditional Jaina doctrine of mayas, or standpoints, can, 
by some stretching of our interpretations, be regarded as a crude anticipation 
of “complementarity.” A maya is a standpoint from which a statement is 
made. It is necessarily a partial view reflecting the purposes we have in view. 
To adopt one naya, or standpoint, is not to deny others. Jaina epistemology 
makes the relativity of standpoints fundamental. The criticisms of Jaina 
epistemology formulated by the more orthodox schools of Indian philosophy 
(e.g., Ramanuja’s contention that “contradictory attributes such as existence 
and non-existence cannot at the same time belong to one thing, any more 
than light and darkness”"’) can be met by the seeming rehabilitation of the 
doctrine of mayas attempted by quantum physicists. Rosenfeld has defended 
his position thus: 

Indeed, the whole development leading to the point of view of complementarity 
can be aptly described as a dialectical movement intent on surmounting a meta- 
physical contradiction. ... The fundamental operation of scientific analysis is to con- 
struct adequate concepts to describe phenomena, and the scientist is acutely aware 
that all such concepts, because they are idealisations, can have only a limited validity. 
This inherent limitation of any concept, as Spinoza observed, implies the negation 
of this concept, and thereby creates a contradiction. The metaphysical thinker, who 
forgets the mutual limitation of contradictory concepts, is under the illusion that their 
co-existence is an intolerable incongruity, and he vainly tries to get rid of one of the 
terms of the contradiction. The scientist, on the other hand, knows that both concepts, 


although mutually exclusive, are useful in their own spheres, and & retains them 
both in the form of a synthesis.!? 


2. There are quantum physicists who, while accepting the factual content 
of Bohr’s “complementarity principle,” are unable to acquiesce in the eternal 
dilemma—either space-time description or causal continuity—to which Bohr 
asks physics to commit itself. According to Henry Margenau’’ and others, 
physics has already made its choice. It has renounced visualization of par- 
ticles sharply localized in space-time and reconciled itself to an abstractly 
defined causal continuity. Max Born, in his Waynflete Lectures,’* distin- 


“See the citation in §. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy Vol. I, (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1923), p. 304. 

*«The Philosophy of Atomic Physics, II,” The Listener, XLIX, No. 1250 (February 12, 1953), 254. 

*The Nature of Physical Reality (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950), pp. 418-422. 

“Natural Philosophy of Cause and Chance (Oxford: The Clarendon Pres 1949), p. 9. 
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guishes causality in the general sense of functional dependence from deter- 
minism which prescribes that “events at different times are connected by 
laws in such a way that predictions of unknown situations (past or future) 
can be made.” Born maintains that quantum physics embodies exact causal- 
ity, but that its exact laws refer not to co-ordinates and momenta but to the 
probability relations between them. Margenau has stated that if the causal 
connection is defined on the plane relating to immediate observation, it has 
certainly been jettisoned in quantum physics. The causally evolving “states” 
of quantum mechanics are not linked to single observations; they refer in- 
stead to aggregates of observations. A reformulation of “states” in terms 
of probability distributions has proved necessary."” A. March has summed 
up the revolution in thought by saying that the theorem that “if we know 
the initial state of a closed system, we also know the state for any future 
time, holds both in quantum mechanics and in classical physics, the only 
difference being that the concept ‘state’ is now given another interpreta- 
tion... .”"* In classical mechanics, the configurations and velocities of all 
parts of a closed system, at a given moment of time, determine completely 
its future states. In Schrodinger’s wave mechanics, there is a quantity which 
is determined completely by its initial state,’ but which enables us to deter- 
mine the probabilities of finding certain configurations or certain sets of 
velocities. 

In asking whether this new conception has been foreshadowed in tradi- 
tional Indian thought, we should not miss the suggestive possibilities latent 
in the purely functional view of causality recommended in the Buddhist 
doctrine of paticcasamuppada..* The doctrine bids us seek not material things 
that change but patterns of change and relations. The Advaitin’s exploita- 
tion’® of the conflicting doctrines of satkaryavada (the existence of the 


% Margenau, op. cit., pp. 354, 420. 

* Quantum Mechanics of Particles and Wave Fields (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1951), p. 118. 

"Adolf Griinbaum of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in the typescript of his 
monograph, “‘Carnap’s Views on the Foundations of Geometry,” 2 copy of which he has sent me, 
criticizes Max Born’s attempt to deduce a genuinely monotonic entropy increase with time from the 
basic principles of quantum mechanics. He refers to Costa de Beauregard’s demonstration of the com- 
plete symmetry between past and future. He concedes, however, S. Watanabe’s contention that, when 
the quantum mechanical system is subjected to observation, i.e., when the system is coupled with a 
classically describable system undergoing irreversible processes in the course of securing observational 
information, the Schrédinger equation behaves asymmetrically with respect to past and future. In 
more specific terms, if we obtain one of the eigenvalues of an observable by a measurement, and there- 
by the corresponding value of the state-function psi, then that value can be utilized in Schrédinger’s 
equation to determine future but mot past values of psi. Griinbaum rightly points out that this me- 
trogenic temporal asymmetry, discussed by J. von Neumann in his Mathematische Grundlagen der 
Quantenmechanik, has been overlooked by Reichenbach and others. 

* Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 371. 

See T. M. P. Mahadevan, Geudepada: A Study in Early Advaita (Madras: University of Madras, 
1952), Chap. VI. 
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effect in the cause) and asatkaryavada (the non-existence of the effect in the 
cause) can, with a change of emphasis, admit of a purely functional inter- 
pretation. 

3. Hans Reichenbach” has proposed a third approach to the partial break- 
down of space-time descriptions in quantum physics. Distinguishing the 
actual results of observation (the appearance of photons or light particles 
on a screen after passing through one of two slits) from “interphenomena” 
(the theoretical constructions which attempt to tell what has happened to 
a photon in its passage through one slit rather than the other), he maintains 
that the “interphenomena” of quantum physics cannot be constructed with- 
out causal anomalies. A way out of the difficulty is to assimilate quantum 
physics to a three-valued logic in which propositions about the “interphenom- 
ena” are neither “true” nor “false,” but carry a third value “indeterminate.” 
They fall outside a domain of “restricted assertibility.” 

Reichenbach’s proposal has been criticized by Born, Margenau, and others. 
Margenau contends that when the “states” of quantum physics are given, it 
is indeed the case that a proposition like “The electron is at the place x” is 
neither true nor false, It is about as pointless as the statement that the elec- 
tron is blue and about as uninteresting. But the proposition that “The prob- 
ability of finding an electron in a given volume is 42” (interpreted in terms 
of frequency of observations) is either true or false, verifiable or refutable.” 
In effect, Margenau thinks, as does Carnap, that two-valued calculi suffice 
for probability theory and its applications. I think that critics have slurred 
over Reichenbach’s admission that statements about Schrodinger’s psi- 
function and, therefore, about the probabilities of observed numerical values, 
can be put in the true-false class; only the numerical values themselves have 
a three-valued character.” 

I have already suggested a possible analogy between multi-valued logics 
and mystical dialectic. Along more cautious lines, an analogy may be sought 
with the Jaina syadvada or the saptabhangi,”* which recognizes besides the 
“is” (syad asti) and the “is not” (sydd nasti) the “is and is not” (syad asti 
nasti) and even the “is, is not, and is unpredicable” (sydd asti nasti avak- 
tavya). Elsewhere™* I have noted that, in the early multi-valued logic in- 


*® Philosophic Foundations of Quantum Mechanics (Los Angeles and Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1946), Part III. For a later exposition by Reichenbach, see “Les Fondements Logiques de la 
Mécanique des Quanta,” Annales de l'Institut Henri Poincaré, XIII, No. 2 (1953), “Les objets inobservés 
et la logique a trois valeurs.” 

™ Margenau, op. cit., p. 462. 

* Reichenbach, op. cit., pp. 155 ff. 

* Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 302-303. 

**“On Departures from Two-Valued Logics,” Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Indian Philosoph- 
ical Congress, T. M. P. Mahadevan, ed. (Madras: Indian Philosophical Congress, 1952), p. 177, es- 
pecially footnote 9. For a recent and thorough discussion of “Undecidability” from the standpoint 
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troduced by the Russian philosopher N. A. Vassilyev, the “neutral” proposi- 
tion “S is both p and non-p” can be assigned the truth-value “undecidable.” 
Margenau has remarked that the fate of multi-valued logics remains uncer- 
tain so long as their compatibility with accepted results of mathematics is 
unproved. “This is particularly true for all results established by the method 
of reductio ad absurdum, which fails when there are more than two truth- 
values.” But, the reductio ad absurdum proof has been questioned by 
Brouwer'’s intuitionistic calculus.”* 

Adolf Griinbaum** has adduced impressive arguments for the view that 
the cardinality and the ordinal structure of the Cantorean continuum con- 
tribute essentially to the modern resolution of Zeno’s paradoxes and that 
the finitist resolutions have a doubtful value. While parts of Cantor’s theory 
of transfinite ordinals have been formulated in recursive arithmetic, inde- 
pendently of the axiom of the theory of sets, the existence of transfinite 
cardinals beyond the cardinal of a simple sequence seems to be contrary to 
almost all shades of finitist opinion. As is well known, cardinal aleph of 
the continuum is equal to the cardinal aleph-one of the well-ordered series 
of ordinals of the 2nd class (ordinals of denumerable well-ordered sets). 
The theoretical justification for parts of mathematical analysis and the in- 
tuitionistic departures from them require to be examined anew from a wider 
standpoint with an East-West orientation. 

I agree with McKinney that the new departures in scientific logic must be 
studied in the light of a sympathetic study of Oriental philosophies. But I 
hold that the challenge is not less real for the traditional Oriental philos- 
opher. He must familiarize himself with the new tools by which Occidental 
science”” and mathematics have wrought revolutions in their domains. 





of modern logic, see A. Tarski, A Mostowski, and R. M. Robinson, Undecidable Theories (Amster- 
dam: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1953), especially Chap. 1. 

*See my remarks in Philosophy East and West, Ill, No. 4 (January, 1954), 322-324. 

*See his “Relativity and the Atomicity of Becoming,” The Review of Metaphysics, IV, No. 2 (De- 
cember, 1950), 143-166; and his “A Consistent Conception of the Extended Linear Continuum as 
an Aggregate of Unextended Elements,” Philosophy of Science, XIX, No. 4 (October, 1952), 288-306. 

*"P. A. M. Dirac, in the preface to his important book on quantum mechanics, wrote: “The new theo- 
ries, if one looks apart from their mathematical setting, are built up from physical concepts which can- 
not be explained in terms of things previously known to the student, which cannot even be explained 
adequately in words at all. Like the fundamental concepts (proximity, identity) which everyone must 
learn on his arrival into the world, the newer concepts of physics can be mastered only by long famil- 
iarity with their properties and uses.” The Principles of Quantum Mechanics (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931), p. v. 
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Comment and Discussion 





A NOTE ON LIBERATION IN BODILY EXISTENCE 


G. R. MALKANI 


A. C. Das has an article in Philosophy East and West, July, 
1954, on “Advaita Vedanta and Liberation in Bodily Existence.” He con- 
cludes the article in the following words: 


Liberation in bodily existence is a standing reproach to illusionism. . . . In the ulti- 
mate state, as the sadhaka relinquishes his individuality, he is not in any way responsi- 
ble for his return; for the reason of his return we must look to Brahman itself. It 
all suggests that it is Brahman that casts “he sadhaka out of nirvikalpa samadhi. And 
Brabman can send the sdédhaka back to the empirical world only if Brahman is not 
merely indeterminate and impersonal, and if the world is not illusory.” (p. 123). 


The reasoning behind this conclusion may be briefly stated as follows: 
To know Brahman in nirvikalpa samadhi is to be one with Brahman or to 
be Brahman. Brahman is completely free from empirical existence. The 
liberated soul that is one with Brahman cannot therefore function in the 
body or through the body. But if that is so, there can be no teacher 
of Vedanta who has actually known Brahman. The guru-disciple relation- 
ship not being available, no one can ever know Brahman. All that is pos- 
sible under the circumstances is mere intellectual speculation about the 
nature of ultimate reality, or Brahman. The Advaitic ideal of liberation 
through knowledge is thus quite false and impossible. 

The argument amounts to saying that there is a contradiction between 
realization of identity with Brahman and bodily existence. But is there any 
such contradiction? There is no contradiction between Brahman and illusory 
appearances of various sorts. The world is such an appearance. Embodied 
existence of the self is another such appearance. Human striving for libera- 
tion is also an appearance. The bondage of man and the liberation of man, 
and the causes of bondage and liberation, namely, ignorance and knowl- 
edge, are no less appearances. Only Brahman in all its purity is not an 
appearance. But if that is so, knowledge of Brahman, and the consequent 
liberation, cannot be equated with Brahman. Knowledge and liberation 
belong in the end to the realm of appearance. We think we know, we think 
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we are free, we think we have become Brahman—all this has no relation 
to the reality of Brahman. Our knowledge, our liberation, our becoming 
Brahman, belong to the realm of maya only. There can be no contradiction 
between these and Brahman. 

The very conception of nirvikalpa samadhi is expressive of human limita- 
tion. It is a state of the mind only. Any such state cannot be eternal. It has 
seeds of temporality in it. It is bound to pass away. But if such is the value 
of nirvikalpa samadhi, it is a wholly fictitious problem to raise about the 
return of the liberated soul from that state to bodily existence. Both 
are mere states, having reference to a certain condition of the mind. Both 
are illusory in the end, having nothing to do with the nature of pure 
Brahman. Both are natural to the mind, one leading to the other like wind- 
ing and unwinding. Both are just the states of the soul with a mind, and in 
that sense of Brahman in apparent bondage. Pure Brahman does not descend 
or come back. It has no states of any kind. 

The soul in bondage has states. Some of these states come nearer and 
nearer to Brahman, and thus reflect Brahman more and more truly. They 
can, therefore, be spoken of as the means of the soul’s freedom. The only 
thing that is important in this process of gradual freedom is the end of the 
process. The end must be one in which there is no self-consciousness, no 
consciousness of a return, and no knowledge of being free. We become 
free without knowing it. Since there is no consciousness of a return, there 
is no problem relating to it. All problems are reflective problems based on 
self-consciousness. With the lapse of this consciousness, all problems have 
ceased. This is real freedom, to which, however, we can approximate in 
various degrees in the process of liberation from bondage. 

The question, however, may be asked: But is liberation in bodily exist- 
ence at all possible? Our answer is that it is possible only in the body. 
Liberation for us is a relative term. It has reference to the state of the mind 
in its various degrees of enlightenment. Nirvikalpa samadhi represents a 
state where the perception of duality has completely ceased and Truth is 
directly intuited. Both these elements can be found in various degrees in 
a person who has returned to bodily existence. He may still see the one 
Truth in all things, and he may still regard all differences as illusory, and 
therefore as quite unreal and valueless. One cannot at once forget a great 
vision or a great revelation. The memory lingers; and with practice the 
vision itself may linger as a pervading and an abiding perception. In that 
case, liberation in the body can become the normal condition of a liberated 
soul, who need not seek the trance of nirvikalpa samadhi for the highest 
satisfaction of his soul. He has now a satisfaction which is more and more 
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free from the limitations of time and circumstance, for he can progressively 
take his highest joy in all his worldly dealings. His samadhi or trance be- 
comes unbroken and something quite natural to his empirical existence. 
In fact, he has, through an enlightened mind, transformed his human life 
into a divine life. Can we any longer doubt the truth of freedom in the 
body? It is the highest realization that is open to us and that is truly called 
jivan-mukti. The principal thing here is not the logic of jivan-mukti, but 
the psychology of it. So far as the logic is concerned, the expression seems 
to be self-contradictory, Freedom means freedom from empirical existence 
and complete identity with Brahman, and yet we are talking about freedom 
in the body. But this logic need not be taken seriously, for an identity that 
is yet to be achieved is, in a logical way, quite fictitious. One thing cannot 
become another. We are Brahman, we have not to be Brahman. Psycho- 
logically, however, liberation is a goal, and it can be realized in the human 
body only. If I inwardly know the Truth and live the Truth, nobody can 
logically prove to me that I am not knowing the Truth or living it. 

Advaita Vedanta has given certain formal answers to the objection that 
freedom in the body or j#van-mwukti is not possible. 


(a) One such answer is that there is a residuum of ignorance left which 
accounts for the return to bodily existence from mirvikalpa samadhi. 
This answer does not satisfy Shri A. C. Das, who argues that the world- 
illusion should vanish completely as soon as one attains to knowledge of 
Brahman. No residuum of ignorance can then remain. 


Our answer is that this residuum of ignorance is immanent in the human 
situation. When we speak of knowing Brahman or becoming Brahman, 
it is clearly a case of mind knowing and mind becoming. The mind cannot 
really become, it can only figuratively become. It becomes Brahman when 
it assumes the form of Brahman in Brahmakara vrtti. The mind continues 
to be distinct from Brahman, but the distinction cannot at the time be 
known. All distinctions, including this one, have ceased to be a fact for the 
mind. But if the mind can assume the form of the Absolute and become 
the Absolute, it can also retreat from it or relax. When it does that, it func- 
tions once again through the body. But since it has known directly a greater 
reality, it cannot be completely oblivious of it. The memory of the Truth 
is there, and its pervading presence has changed the appearance of all 
things in a feeling way, if not also in a cognitive way. We see the world; 
and yet we do not see the world only, but Brahman in the world. There are 
many levels of conscious recognition. This is a character of the mind. It is 
human to rise and to fall within certain limits in accordance with the matu- 
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rity of the mind. Knowledge of Brahman is, after all, a human phenomenon. 
One does not, therefore, cease to be human the moment one knows Brahman. 
It is wrong, therefore, to say as Shri Das says, “Once the sadhaka is in the 
state of nirvikalpa samadhi, he cannot return to bodily existence.” The mind, 
wedded to a body, has other tensions as well, namely, the needs of the body 
and of the social environment. It can only temporarily dissociate itself from 
the body and its contacts, and concentrate upon a higher or transcendent 
reality. It cannot do this always. It must relax. It is not in the way of nature 
to be always in samadhi. It is like going up into a rarefied atmosphere, stay- 
ing there for a while, and then coming back to rest in the natural element 
of the body. All that we can say is that, while living in the body, life in the 
spirit may still appear more natural and more congenial than life in a phys- 
ical sense. 


(b) Sometimes the effect continues even if the cause thereof ceases to 
exist or to operate. Therefore, even when ignorance is gone, its after-effects 
may continue in a diluted form for some time, without affecting the truth 
of the original enlightenment and the transformation which it brings about 
in life. We have the case of a person shivering and perspiring for a while 
even after the illusion of a snake is cancelled. The same is the case of a 
person who has had a nightmare, or any other significant and powerful 
dream. The effects lengthen out beyond the cause. 


(c) Prarabdha is the set of karmas that have borne fruit in the form of 
the present body. Nothing that we can do can annul prarabdha. It is like 
a wagon started or an arrow released. They will come to rest only when 
the initial force has exhausted itself. Are we then quite helpless in the face 
of prarabdha? Not necessarily. Our knowledge of Brahman does affect 
prarabdha. Only it affects it in a human way. It mitigates its adverse effects 
which have reference to our knowledge and our will, or what is called foka 
and moha. We need not now be deluded, and we need not be unhappy 
over trifles. For the rest, the body will be governed by its laws. Since all 
individuality in the grosser sense is annulled, no further chain of karma is 
manufactured by the individual. Once, therefore, prarabdha has worked 
itself out, no cause is left for further embodied existence. 

It is possible to argue that the philosophy of Advaitism is all right, but 
that, consistently with its views, a knower of Brahman is never found, and 
never can be found, functioning normally in the body. Such a conclusion 
may not be altogether wrong. It is merely a question of our estimate of 
what we regard as consummate or complete knowledge. We have no quar- 
rel with this estimate, although it may be unnecessarily extreme and may 
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go beyond all legitimate human meanings. We seek to know Brahman in 
our present human context and thereby realize the highest value that is 
open to us as human beings. We need not take leave of our humanity in 
order to realize a transcendent value. But it is certainly arguable that our 
humanity is, in the end, inconsistent with our divinity, and that therefore 
our humanity must be progressively shed. The author, Shri Das, however, 
goes beyond any such estimate of what constitutes perfect knowledge. He 
argues against the very possibility of knowledge of Brahman, and therefore 
argues against Advaitism as a whole, because Advaitism needs teachers, and 
it cannot explain how teachers are possible. We may well reply, but why 
not dispense with teachers living in the human body, if their existence is 
inconsistent with the true doctrine? Alternatively, why can we not have 
teachers who have gone a long way in the knowledge of the Truth, if not 
right to the end where speech is forever rendered impossible. Such is our 
modest ideal of a jivan-mukta. 
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Comment and Discussion 





HISTORY AND RELIGION 


ARTHUR WALEY 


THIS IS A BELATED note on the exchange of views published 
by D. T. Suzuki and Hu Shih in the April, 1953, number of Philosophy East 
and West. I write it because I believe it is possible to go even further than 
Van Meter Ames (in his article of April, 1954) toward making these two 
ardent workers understand one another. I take it that the aim of Suzuki's 
many works in English has been to draw the West toward Zen and the non- 
rational approach which, like all forms of religious experience, Zen demands. 
No one could deny that in this task he has been eminently successful. 
The current interest in and comfort derived from Zen in America and Eu- 
rope are due almost solely to his long series of writings. None of the defects 
in them which scholars have noted in any way detract from their efficacy as 
propaganda (and I am not using the word in any derogatory sense) for the 
Zen attitude to life. Hu, on the other hand, writes primarily as a historian, 
as one who is passionately interested not only in finding out what really 
happened but also in discovering the sequence in which things happened. 
Religious writers are sometimes apt to forget how much they owe to secular 
scholars. In the present case it was Hu, after all, who first discovered the 
T’ang Dynasty Zen writings in the Pelliot collection and who set going the 
whole train of research which has made clear to us what the early history 
of the Zen sect in China, long falsified by Zen writers themselves, really was. 
The influence of these discoveries is apparent in many of Suzuki’s later writ- 
ings, despite the fact that to him “Zen is above space-time relations and na- 
turally above historical facts.” If this were really so, the proper course for 
Suzuki to take would seem to be to avoid history altogether. Even to say 
“once upon a time,” as in the fairy stories, would from his point of view be 
too historical, for it would imply a past and a present. Instead, he has always 
given the reader a great deal of history. But a writer who is hostile to history 
(at any rate, in connection with the subject about which he writes) is not 
likely to be a very good historian. An instance occurs to me in which Suzu- 
ki breaks an obvious and elementary rule of historical research, namely, 
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that evidence is valuable in proportion as it dates from a time near the event 
in question and valueless if it is separated from this event by hundreds of 
years. In The Zen Doctrine of No-Mind' he gives as his authority for the 
dates of Bodhidharma (sixth century A.D.) an author called Ch’i-sung, 
who lived in the eleventh century. 

But is the attitude that Zen is “above historical facts” really a Zen attitude 
at all and not, rather, a personal prejudice? It seems to me that this separa- 
tion of the mundane and the transcendental, of the finite from the infinite, 
comes of an attitude that almost every one of the old Zen writers has warned 
us against. Surely the whole burden of their teaching is that Buddha does not 
exist apart from the World, nor the World apart from Buddha. Again and 
again, when a disciple asks for a definition of “Buddha” the Master replies 
by diverting his attention to some commonplace object or some banal activ- 
ity of daily life. “What is Buddha?” “Let’s have a cup of tea!” 

“To set up what you like against what you dislike—this is the disease of 
the mind,” says Séng-ts’an, whom I quote in Suzuki’s own translation. Suzu- 
ki dislikes history (at any rate, when it is applied to Zen) and likes legends. 
He even seems to feel it to be a kind of blasphemy to disentangle fact from 
fiction. Hu has (it appears) pointed out that most of what we are told about 
the culture-hero Fu Ta-shih (497-569 A.D., according to tradition, and 
inventor of the prayer-wheel) belongs to popular legend, and the poems 
attributed to him are in reality of much later date. Suzuki is moved to say: 
Fu Ta-shih “does not vanish even when thickly enveloped in the heavy fogs 
over New York these winter mornings. . .. Hu Shih kills Fu Ta-shih with 
his gatha, which however remains quite eloquent even to this day.” If Zen is 
“above history,” why should it matter so much to Suzuki whether the songs 
in question are by a Mr. Fu in the sixth century or by an anonymous poet in 
the eighth century? Why should it move him to this display of what, on the 
analogy of pyrotechnics, I can only call prajfa-technics? As for the verses 
themselves, the one about “the bridge flows, but the water stands still,” re- 
ferred to by Suzuki, seems to me one of those lapses into mechanical paradox 
to which in China Taoists and Buddhists alike were rather too prone. For 
strangeness I much prefer his landscape where 
The fiercest wind does not stir the trees, 


A drum is beaten, but no sound is heard, 
The sun rises, but the trees cast no shadow. 


Incidentally if we accept the legend of Fu Ta-shih as history we are placed in 
a dilemma. On the one hand, we can then accept as fact the story about Fu 













































*D. T. Suzuki, The Zen Doctrine of No-Mind, The Significance of the Sutra of Hui-neng (Wei Lang) 
(London: Rider and Company, 1949), p. 9. 
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and the nun. One day he caught a nun stealing vegetables from his garden. 
In her greed she took more than she could carry in her arms and began to 
drop them in her flight. Fu went to the house, fetched a basket and caught 
her up, saying, “Wouldn’t this be a help to you?” But, on the other hand, 
we have to admit that in order to raise funds for repairing a monastery he 
sold his wife and two children by auction. I do not think Suzuki has ever 
discussed the subject, but I have a feeling he would (to use his own term) 
“kill” the second story and keep the first, which, one cannot deny, “remains 
quite eloquent even to this day,” though it is in a tradition of Chinese super- 
goodness that originated in Confucianism rather than in Buddhism. 


Where I feel that Hu, in his inveterate love of the reasonable, goes too far 
is in his contention that Zen sayings in general have a rational meaning. He 
produces a handful of cases where this is so, but, if one reads through 
several hundred kung-an (Japanese, kdan), questions for meditation, of the 
tenth century onward, it seems to me it is very seldom true that there is any 
rational meaning at all. They are in most cases simply verbal devices for 
breaking down the common-sense everyday view of things, in order to make 
room for what Suzuki calls “praj#a-intuition.” 


Obviously the antinomy revealed in the April, 1953, discussion is not one 
that is confined to the two distinguished people there concerned. Some of us 
remember the difficulties in which the Ligue des Fois, originally founded, I 
think, as the League of Faiths by Younghusband in England, became in- 
volved when it was discovered that some of its members regarded it as an or- 
ganization for carrying on historical research, while others were only con- 
cerned with introducing into Europe the religious ideas of the East or with 
using a supposed basic identity of all religions as a lever to international 
goodwill. Well known, too, is the disquiet caused in some circles at Oxford 
when Radhakrishnan, whose réle had been essentially that of an interpreter 
of the East to the West, was succeeded in the Spalding Chair by a scholar who 
announced his intention of functioning simply as a scholar. But, to parody 
Han-shan: 


Water and ice do one another no harm; 
History and religion—both alike are good. 


After all, every Zen Master who has ever existed lived in time and space, 
was a man of T’ang or Sung or Ashikaga times, a man of Honan or Kuang- 
tung or Kyoto, and it was not in some transcendental existence, but in work- 
ing and sleeping, eating his rice and sipping his tea, that his satori, enlighten- 
ment, could be incorporated. And surely the case of the artist is much the 
same. One cannot communicate Beethoven’s musical satori by tracing his 
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movements in time and space. Yet, no one thinks it “sinful” or even irrele- 
vant to inquire into the history of his life and relate it to what was going on 
in the world around. Some modern Zenists would think this analogy between 
Zen and music frivolous. But it certainly would not have been thought so in 
ancient China, for example, at Hangchow in the thirteenth century, when 
aft was so often discussed in terms of Zen. Suzuki need not feel that he is a 
“sinner” (he actually uses this word) if he has sometimes dabbled in history, 
for apart from the mundane there is no transcendental. Still less need he ask 


Hu to join him in his peccavi, for if there were no Hus there would be no 
Suzukis. 
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Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


THE TIBETAN BOOK OF THE GREAT LIBERATION: OR THE METHOD OF 
REALIZING NIRVANA THROUGH KNOWING THE MIND. Edited by W. Y. 
Evans-W entz, with Introductions and Annotations. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1954). Pp. lxiv + 261. 9 plates in color. 


The work comprises Description of Illustrations (pp. xv—xxviii); 
Psychological Commentary (pp. xxix-lxiv) by C. G. Jung; General Introduction 
(pp. 1-100) by the editor, Evans-Wentz; I. An Epitome of the Life and Teachings 
of Tibet’s Great Guru Padma Sambhava (pp. 101-192), translation of excerpts from 
the Tibetan work U-rgyan Guru Pad-ma Hbyung-gnas gyi rnam-thar rgyas-pa gser- 
gyi phreng-ba thar-lam; ll. Knowing the Mind, the Seeing of Reality, called Self- 
Liberation, from “The Profound Doctrine of Self-Liberation by Meditation upon the 
Peaceful and Wrathful Deities” (pp. 193-240), translation of the Tibetan work Zab 
chos zhi-khro dgongs-pa rang-grol las rig-pa ngo-sprod gcer-mthong rang-grol; Ill. 
The Last Testamentary Teachings of the Guru Phadampa Sangay (pp. 241-254), 
translation of seventy-two of the hundred or more stanzas in the Tibetan work Pha- 
dam pa sangs-rgyas kyis zhal-gdams Dhing-ri brgya-rtsa-ma; and index (pp. 255-261). 

The treatise on Padma Sambhava’s life shows little of Padma Sambhava (8th 
century, A.D.), the historical teacher who, together with Santiraksita, often called the 
Bodhisattva (see pp. 182-183), played an outstanding part in the first diffusion of 
Buddhism in Tibet. In later centuries, the red sects overemphasized the réle of Padma 
Sambhava, while the yellow, or reform, sect of Gelugpa, tended to ignore him and 
speak only of Santiraksita. One need not credit the author of the present text with an 
overly rich imagination, but, rather, with having made a unique combination of the 
legendary exploits frequent in Tibetan books. It serves popular religion and is not 
devoid of enjoyable and even remarkable tales. Evans-Wentz aptly refers to Padma 
Sambhava as a “Culture Hero.” 

The treatise on Seeing Reality suggested the title of the book. It contains passages 
of considerable beauty. An attentive reader should have cause to wonder if its pur- 
port had been fully expounded. The title indicates that it is part of a larger work, 
“The Profound Doctrine of Self-Liberation by Meditation upon the Peaceful and 
Wrathful Deities” (Zab chos zhi-khro dgongs-pa rang-grol). A similar statement 
occurs in the text (p. 202). There is no later reference to these deities, which shows 
that the work translated does not tell the whole story. However, the essential idea 
is given in many sadhands (evocations of deity). One must comprehend the intrinsic 
purity and voidness of thought (citta). In Tibetan books, this is sometimes called 
bdag bskyed, “generation of the self (into deity).” In the present case, the deity is 
Vajra-sattva (p. 223), a general reference to the tantric Hierophant (vajra-acarya), 
who, being not separate from the Buddha-nature, can evoke temporal forms of deities 
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without the aid of a guru, for which reason the title of the text has the expression “Self- 
Liberation.” Upon attaining the climax of meditative ascension, which is the vision 
of voidness (S#myata), the proficient, from germ-syllables imagined in the void, evokes 
in front the deities who, in the present case, are the Peaceful and Wrathful Deities. 

The last treatise is, to my mind, the best of all. It appears in its brevity to sum- 
marize, with delicate charm, the leading ideas of Mahayana Buddhism. 

Since the translations were made by Tibetans with whom Evans-Wentz had per- 
sonal contact, it is regrettable that they did not give their own explanations for some 
of the many difficult points. Nevertheless, the copious notes and the general intro- 
duction by the editor will be of considerable aid to the non-specialist. In those cases 
where his personal opinions are given, as educated and thoughtful opinions, they 
should be appreciated even if time proves any of them wrong. 

This volume is the fourth in the Tibetan Series published by Oxford University 
Press under his editorship. Two are in print: Bardo thodol (“The Tibetan book of the 
dead”) (2d ed., 1949), and Tibet's Great Yogi Milarepa (2d ed., 1951). A new 
edition of Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines (1935) would be welcomed in many 
quarters. Evans-Wentz added a thoroughly individualistic literature to our language, 
and the texts chosen have been among those of general appeal in Tibet. Students of 
Tibetan religious philosophy and of Greater India on the hieratic side are much 
indebted to him. 

Finally, it is a matter of congratulation that the book included a commentary by 
the celebrated psychologist Jung—ALEX WAYMAN, University of California. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. By P. R. Damle. Foreword by S. Radhakrishnan. Bom- 
bay: Asia Publishing House, 1954. Pp. x + 207. 


Though the essays collected in this book originated as casual lectures 
delivered before various audiences in the course of several years, they reveal a remark- 
able unity of purpose and contain a definite point of view. Their unity results spon- 
taneously from the author's absorbing interest in one very puzzling fact: the existence 
of numerous mutually exclusive claims to the possession of the key to the riddle of 
the universe. Instead of getting mixed up in the fray by backing one of the claimants 
against the others, Damle endeavors to see what elements of truth are really con- 
tained in each claim, to reduce all of them to their proper proportions, and thus to 
establish harmony among the warring factions. After defending the standpoint of 
philosophy against the claims of science and religion, he deals with the strife among 
various philosophical systems and ends by paying special attention to the characteristic 
features of Indian philosophy as compared with Western thought. In between, he gives 
some practical illustrations as to how this method of appreciating and ‘harmonizing 
opposite aspects of a question can be usefully applied to a better understanding of 
greatness, happiness, friendship, spirituality, and other such things that are close to 
man’s heart. The essays thus fall into three main divisions: On Metaphysics, On 
Practical Philosophy, On Indian Philosophy. 

The standpoint of philosophy versus science is defined as that of reflection on the 
conclusions of all the sciences. “It is the systematization and organization of all sci- 
ences, including ethical, historical and social as well as physical sciences and thus of 
all the experience of the real from the theoretical view-point” (p. 13). The relation 
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between philosophy and religion is defined as “the general relation between theory 
and practice” (p. 14). This is a fairiy obscure statement, particularly when we find 
religion described as “an active and fully conscious conviction that the universe in 
which man is placed is not indifferent to, or alien to, man’s innermost needs, but that 
it is at the same time a larger affair than man and is not entirely plastic to his touch, 
and in no sense a creation of man” (p. 151). 

In his attempt at harmonizing mutually contradictory systems of philosophy, the 
author is lead by the conviction that “they all represent aspects of truth and none 
of them can be considered to be less or more than an aspect” (p. 2). Successive 
essays put forth a strong plea that different aspects of reality, such as the subjective 
and the objective, the quantitative and the qualitative, fact and value, be not regarded 
as mutually opposed, but rather as complementary. Man can never reach the whole 
truth; “nevertheless, the nearest one may approach is by attempting to combine the 
fundamental aspects of truth as discovered by the philosophical thinker” (p. 47). 

On the desirability of aiming at such an all-inclusive philosophy all readers are 
likely to agree with the author. Yet when we are told to be tolerant and respectful 
toward materialism, subjectivism, etc., on the ground that “we are not in a position 
to maintain with certainty that the one or the other of the theories of these heterodox 
doctrines is not true after all” (p. 27), the position becomes more doubtful. The 
will to achieve harmony is founded on strength; readiness to allow unresolved con- 
tradictions to stand is akin to defeatism. In fact, the author's requirements for refuting 
a system appear somewhat exaggerated. Is it really true that in order to refute sub- 
jectivism we have to prove “that doors can exist without anyone having made them 
and that they can knock against one’s head although one does not go near them” 
(p. 23)? Such tolerance seems to be dependent on the theory which holds that the 
difference between truth and error “is qualitative as felt, but quantitative objectively. 
More error is truth and less truth is error” (p. 100) is something which is difficult 
to accept considering the obvious fact that error not rarely consists in a denial rather 
than in a partial assertion. The very zeal for all-inclusiveness appears to hide from 
the author one important aspect of reality, which is so strongly insisted on by the 
existentialists: that existence is achieved ultimately only in a decision involving choice. 

Perhaps the most valuable, certainly the most original and stimulating, part of the 
book contains the essays dealing with Indian philosophy. The difficult task put before 
the Indian thinker is that of absorbing the valuable elements in Western thought with- 
out losing hold of what is distinctive and best in his own tradition. The tendency 
of resting on the laurels of one’s forefathers is as harmful as that of copying the West. 
“The notion that we have had a wider and truer understanding of philosophy and 
that we have been spiritual in philosophy or in anything else in a special way, is that 
common and fatal mistake which has come in the way of our natural growth” (p. 
196). On the other hand: “To the extent that we assumed the European milieu and 
addressed ourselves to the problems of philosophy as the Europeans of today face 
them, our work is necessarily of a secondary and derivative character” (p. 196). It 
requires a fine sense of balance to be fully oneself without tending to be a class apart: 
“We do not suppose that Indian Philosophy is anything so peculiar and individual 
as to have its motive or general method entirely different from those of Western 
philosophy. Nor do we assume that our philosophical ideas and theories must be 
identical with those of the West” (p. 176). In order to become a living thing Indian 
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Philosophy must make a new start, guided and inspired by its ancient tradition. “We 
are, in a sense, to start afresh, and, therefore, must begin where man always naturally 
began—with attention to the external world, and, therefore, with philosophy of a 
naturalistic variety” (p. 198). Such.an attempt would be fully in keeping with “the 
daring speculation of Indian realism and materialism which in quality is in no sense 
inferior to that of Shankar himself” (p. 178). The author's claim that these essays 
are “a genuine attempt to think for oneself on problems of philosophical significance” 
appears amply justified ——-HANs STAFFNER, De Nobili College, Poona. 


RADHAKRISHNAN: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by A. N. Marlow. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 148. 


This is a very brief introductory collection of passages from many 
of Radhakrishnan’s works. It is an interesting and highly suggestive volume published 
with the hope that readers will be stimulated to further study. Of course, no collection 
of selections, except perhaps a very much more comprehensive volume, could hope 
to do justice, even as an introduction, to Radhakrishnan’s great philosophical con- 
tributions, to the height and depth of his philosophical and religious perspective, and 
to his literary brilliance. This volume does not attempt such an adequate statement. 
In the words of the editor, “in view of the universal and fundamental importance 
of his [Radhakrishnan’s} words on the religion of spirit, some more popular pre- 
sentation of his work is desirable in order that many more may acquaint themselves 
with its charm and scope, and be led to read further” (p. 3). 

The only noticeable weakness, but one which would inevitably be present in such 
a small volume, is the fact that some of the selections are so brief as to be sketchy, 
giving almost the appearance of a scrapbook rather than a basic anthology. Even in 
these brief selections, however, it is possible to catch a glimpse of Radhakrishnan’s 
basic ideas and insights, although one inevitably wishes that the points were developed 
more fully. It must be said to the credit of the editor that, if he had to limit himself 
to such brief selections, his choices in most cases give the reader excellent statements 
on certain basic subjects. For example, the following: 


The world is passing through a period of uncertainty, of worldless longing. It wants to get out 
of its present mood of spiritual chaos, moral aimlessness and intellectual vagrancy. Burdened and 
tired to death by his loneliness, man is ready to lean on any kind of authority, if it only saves him 
from hopeless isolation and the wild search for peace. The perils of spiritual questioning are taking 
us to the opposite extreme of revivals and fundamentalism in religion. These are only half-way houses 
to a radical reconstruction of the mind. The uncertainty between dogmatic faith and blatant unbelief 
is due to the non-existence of a philosophic tradition or habit of mind. The mental suffering of the 
thinking, when the great inheritance of mankind is concealed by the first views of science, the su:- 
fering which is due to the conflict between the old and the new values, which are both accepted, 
though without reconciliation, is the sign that no upheaval, no crude passion can put out the light 
of spirit in man. However dense the surrounding darkness may be, the light will shine though that 
darkness may not comprehend it. Only when the life of spirit transfigures and irradiates the life of 
man from within will it be possible for him to renew the face of the earth. The need of the world 
to-day is for a religion of the spirit, which will give a purpose to life, which will not demand any 
evasion or ambiguity, which will reconcile the ideal and the real, the poetry and the prose of life, 
which will speak to the profound realities of our nature and satisfy the whole of our being, our 
critical intelligence and our active desire (pp. 126-127). 


It was inevitable that an anthology of Radhakrishnan’s works should soon appear 
to provide Western readers with an introduction to the thought and spirit of one 
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of the world’s greatest living philosophers, East or West. His serious concern for 
the present unsatisfactory state of the world and his solution of this basic problem 
in terms of his religion of spirit had to be brought to the attention of Western 
thinkers—and perhaps such a brief anthology will serve this purpose. 

No reader of Radhakrishnan’s works can help responding enthusiastically and ex- 
citedly to his genius for epigram, and no editor of an anthology could fail to select 
a few of these for special notice. 

For example, “Truth is a sacred achievement, not a plaything of the dialectition. 
In the world of spirit none can see who does not kindle a light of his own.” “We 
may climb the mountain by different paths but the view from the summit is identical 
for all.” “The unity of all life, which is the intellectual assumption of science, becomes 
the consuming conviction of the sage.” “We cannot say that definiteness in conception 
makes for depth in religion.” “The worst sinner has a future even as the greatest 
saint has had a past. No one is so good or so bad as he imagines.” “Thought expires 
in experience.” “When we think we know, we cease to learn.” “If we believe absurd- 
ities, we shall commit atrocities.” (Pp. 145-147.) 

Hundreds of equally pithy and provocative statements could be gleaned from 
Padhakrishnan’s many major works. One which has always seemed especially sig- 
nificant to this reviewer is his statement that “we delude ourselves into thinking that 
defects of our society are peripheral while those of others are central to their religions.” 


—CHARLES A. Moore, University of Hawaii 
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The Ramayana of Kamban. I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA, The Message of Zarathushtra. 
K. C. CHAKRAVARTI, India’s Intercourse with the Ancient West. 


JINBUN KAGAKU KENKYU [The Waseda Quarterly Review of Social Science 
and Philosophy} (Waseda), No. 15, October, 1954: TOSHIFUMI KOYAMA, Wase- 
da University and Its Philosophers. 


INDOGAKU BUKKYOGAKU KENKYU [JOURNAL OF INDIAN AND BUD. 
DHIST STUDIES} (Tokyo), Il (2), March, 1954: 4: SHOKIN FuRUTA, The 
Philosophy of Dokuan Genk6. AKIRA HIRAKAWA, On the Formation of the 
Khandhaka of Vinayapitaka. KOJUN FUKUI, Ko-tzi Taoism and Buddhism. Tsu-* 
RUJI SAHODA, Problems Concerning the Philosophical Verses of Rg-Veda. Ma- 
KOTO ZEMBA, On the Scientific Thought of Ancient India. GENJUN SASAKI, 
Prajna and Jnana. JOSHO NOZAWA, The Commentary to the Mala-madhyamika- 
karika by Devacarman and by Gunamati, Quoted in the Prajfia-pradipa. ENICHI 
OcHO, On the Wu-liang-i-ching. KOGEN MIZUNO, On the Karma-theory. JIKO 
SEKIGUCHI, Shuang-féng Tao-hsin and the Theory of T’ien-t’ai Shih-kuan. MITSU- 
YOSHI SAIGUSA, On the Six Paramita in the Mahaprajnapdaramita-sastra. KOSAI 
Yasul, A Comparative Study of Satya-dvaya Doctrine of the Madhyamika and 
Chia-hsiang. SHOICHI SUGURO, Pratibimba Theory in Buddhist Idealism (Vijnana- 
vada) and the Idea of Honzetsu. EIGAKU KOCHI, The Problem of Practice in Zen. 
TOsHIO ANDO, The Central Problem of T’ien-t’ai Shih-kuan. J1TSUDO NAGASAWA, 
Upacara and Prajfapti. SEISHIN KATO, On the Traditional Fallacies Concerning 
the Paramanu of the Sarvastivadin. NIKKI KIMURA, The Signification of Dharma 
as Indicated by Mimarnsa School. JikIDO TAKASAKI, On Atisrsti (Higher Creation ) 
in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1,4. TSUGIHIKO YAMASAKI, The Conception of Abhava 
in the Nydya-saétra. TOHRU MAKITA, On the Anumdna Theory of Kumirila Bhat- 
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1, La Con- ta. JUN UNO, Naya-vada in Jaina Logic. SHUNKYO KATSUMATA, The Standpoint 
ch. of Vijhaptimatra and Madhyamapratipad-Theory. SHOZEN KUMOI, On the Doctrine 
of Samsara (transmigration) and Amatté (non-ego). KOSHIRO TAMAKI, On the 
rences de Method of Grasping the Soul in T’ien-t’ai Sect. YOSHIO NIsHI, The Buddhist Way 
to World Peace. Kizow INAZU, The Two Different Forms of Citta-matra—Yaijiia- 
\poraine a valkya and Vasubandhu. SHINYA KASUGAI, The Adhidharma-Study of Kumarajiva. 
lans I’Inde IcHIRO Hort, A Study on the History of the Composite Faith of Buddha and Kamas. 
SHOSON MIYAMOTO, Buddhata and Gotra. REIRIN YAMADA, On the Zen Trans- 
mission of the Essence of Buddhism. 
onfluences Ff 
>-MAITRE, THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LI (25), December 9, 1954: 
1 Europe, Symposium: Psychical Research and Philosophy: J. B. RHINE, The Science of 
t. M. La Nonphysical Nature; C. J. Ducassg, The Philosophical Importance of “Psychic 
Phenomena.” WILLIAM SACKSTEDDER, Kant’s Analysis of International Relations. 


| and 2), THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXIX (2), August, 1954: EDWARD CONZE, A 
Prajnaparamita Rupa. DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI, The Analytic and Synthetic Ap- 
proach to Buddhism. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, The Conquest of Death. EDWARD 

+ SUNITI CONZE, On Selfless Love. R. J. JACKSON, The Spiritual and Social Outlook in Life. 


t-mixture 

Id Philos- XXIX (3), November, 1954: BHIKKU KAPILAVADDHO, Vipassana. RONALD 
HUSIVAN, FussELL, Where Zen and Theravada Meet. DIANA Moore, Approach to Enlighten- 
athushtra. ment. ANANDA METTEYA, Buddhist Self-Culture. 


MOTHER INDIA (Pondicherry), July, 1954: Skt AUROBINDO, The Transformation 
ul Science of the Physical Consciousness and Nature (Letters to a Disciple). V. K. GOKAK, 
IA, Wase- FF Sri Aurobindo and Aesthetics. K. D. SETHNA, Matter and Life: A. Scrutiny of 


Scientific Opinions. A. B. PURANI, Sri Aurobindo: His Philosophy and Yoga. 
1 BUD. § MADHAV PANDIT, Sri Aurobindo and the Upanishads. RISHABHCHAND, The 
ITA. Th Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo—Chapter XVII: The Integral Liberation, Part 
, The . ae : : 
ot an II. C. C. Dutt, Sri Aurobindo’s Interpretation of the Gita. 


sm. TSU-* (Sri Aurobindo’s Birthday Number), August, 1954: Sr AUROBINDO, The Super- 
da. Ma- mind and its Manifestation. SRI AUROBINDO, Three Experiences of the Physical 
| SASAKI, Consciousness. SRI AUROBINDO, On Concentration. SRI AUROBINDO, The Tangle 
hyamika- F of Karma. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo—Chapter XVIII: 
ENICHI § The Integral Transformation. 

ry. JIKO FF 

. Mirsu-  § September, 1954: Sr1 AUROBINDO, The Secret of the Veda: Chapter V—The Phil- 
Kosar ological Method of the Veda. K. D. SETHNA, Matter and Life: A Scrutiny of 
nika and Scientific Opinions. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo-Chapter 
‘V ijnana- XVIII: The Integral Transformation (Part I1). M. P. PANprT, Sri Aurobindo 
e in Zen. and the Upanishads. 

mse: October, 1954: SRI AUROBINDO, The Secret of the Veda: Selected Hymns—To 
Bilin Bhaga Savitri, The Enjoyer—Commentary. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of 
‘reation) Sri Aurobindo—Chapter XVIII: The Integral Transformation, Part Mil: The Three 
| Abhava Steps of Transformation. K. D. SETHNA, Matter and Life: A Scrutiny of Scientific 


ila Bhat- Cyenions. 
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THE OTANI GAKUHO {THE JOURNAL OF BUDDHISM AND CULTURAL 
SCIENCE} (Kyoto), XXXIV (2), September, 1954: SHOZEN KumMol, Phil- 
osophical Background of the Buddhist Idea of “Samsara.” SiRG UEsuGI, Intro- 
duction to the Study of The Dasabhimivibhasa-Sastra. 


OTANI UNIVERSITY ANNUAL REPORT OF RESEARCHES (Kyoto), Number 
7, 1954: MAMORU IWAMI, Buddhist Thought Pervaded in Noh Literature. SHOSIN 
HUKIHARA, The Doctrine of Vijfiaptimatra Demonstrated in the VinSatika. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXVII (3), October, 1954: 
G. R. MALKANI, Moral Values. R. N. KAUL, The Concept of System in Con- 
temporary Philosophy. CHANDRODAYA BHATTACHARYA, On Avidya or Ignorance. 
VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, Critique of Marxian Materialism. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), V (8), 
August, 1954: SATKARI MOOKERJEE, The Significance of Ramakrishna in the 
History of Religions. 


V (9), September, 1954: G. F. ALEXANDROV, Philosophy and Sociology in the 
U. S. S. R. PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP, The Need for Human Understanding. 
JITENDRA NATH BANERJEA, Some Aspects of Sakti Worship in Ancient India. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), II (9), September, 1954: S. HARNAM SINGH, 
Buddha, Christ and Guru Nanak. S$. GURMUKH NIHAL SINGH, Guru Arjan’s 


Importance in Indian History. S. BHAGAT SINGH, Concept of God and Guru in 
Sikhism. 


LA TORRE (Puerto Rico), XI (7), July-September, 1954: Lewis HANKE, Las 
relaciones culturales entre el Viejo y el Nuevo Mundo. JUAN ADOLFO VAQUEZ, 


La crisis del hombre y la filosofia actual. 


THE VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY (Santiniketan), XX (1), Summer, 1954: 
R. N. KAUL, The Teaching of Religion in the Universities. WALTER LIEBENTHAL, 


On World Interpretations: I. DHIRENDRAMOHAN DATTA, Theory and Practice of 
Sarvodaya. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





At the Fifty-third annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, held at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., in April, a Symposium on Oriental Philosophy was held under the Chairman- 
ship of Charles W. Morris, University of Chicago. Papers presented were: Edwin A. 
Burtt, Cornell University, “Some Important Ways in which Western Philosophy can 
Learn from Eastern Thought”; George B. Burch, Tufts College, “The Philosophy of 
K. C. Bhattacharya”; and Derk Bodde, University of Pennsylvania, “The Role of 
Oriental Philosophy in American Education.” 

Professor Burch spent the academic year of 1953-54 in India, on sabbatical leave 
and with a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, studying contemporary Vedanta 
philosophy, especially at Amalner, Banaras, and Calcutta. He presented the follow- 
ing “Remarks” at the annual Trustees-Faculty Dinner at Tufts College in October. 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


I am very grateful to the Trustees for this opportunity to study contemporary 
Indian philosophy. The only way in which it can be studied adequately is by talking 
with the men who are developing it. I found in India not only a great social hos- 
pitaliry but also a great intellectual hospitality. I was, to be sure, in a favorable posi- 
tion. Among all the Americans now in India to teach and help the Indians, one who 
was there only to get something from them could not fail to be favorably received. 
The philosophers were willing and eager to share their ideas with me. 

India is enjoying a great philosophical renaissance. Many schools of philosophy 
are flourishing, many basic problems are being reformulated, meny fine books are 
being published, many profound thinkers are developing old idas and expressing 
new ones in ethics, metaphysics, epistemology, and logic. I am confjsed by the variety 
of philosophical activity. But I believe that I can identify the mest important phil- 
osophical idea which is being developed in India at the present time. This is the 
idea of alternation. 

The problem of alternation has occupied the thought of several outstanding Hindu 
philosophers of the last and the present generations. It involves a third sort of logic 
besides the two with which we are familiar. Our usual logic is based on the conflict 
of truth and falsehood. Hegelian dialectic is based on the synthesis of opposed alter- 
natives. The former is the basis of dogmatic thought; the latter is the basis of liberal 
thought. The dogmatist accepts one view as true and rejects the opposite view as 
false. The liberal believes that opposed views may both be true in so far as they can 
be harmonized in some larger synthesis. The dogmatist says, “This, mot that.” The 
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liberal says, “This and that.” But the logic of alternation says, “This or that.” The 
dogmatic logic fails to recognize the equal claim of the alternative. The liberal logic 
is irrational in uniting incompatible ideas. The logic of alternation avoids both these 
difficulties in accepting either alternative but not both. Neither alternative can be 
judged by the other, and for that very reason neither can destroy the other. The logic 
of alternation teaches that real alternatives can never by synthesized but that both 
may still be true, not simultaneously but alternatively. 

This logic of alternation involves a subtle and complicated dialectic, especially 
when more than two alternatives are concerned, and I do not intend to discuss it 
further. But I do wish to mention some of its applications. In the sphere of science, 
the alternative acceptance of incompatible hypotheses is a well-established practice. 
In the sphere of international relations, its consequence is a doctrine of coexistence: 
opposed political systems, each wrong by the standards of the other, may still exist 
together, not united in the same society, but side by side. In the spheres of philosophy 
and religion, the applications are far reaching. 

Philosophy is the search for the Absolute. In India it is sought in one place only, 
namely, in experience, but experience is complicated. Indian philosophers usually 
analyze it into knowing, willing, and feeling. In knowing, the object determines the 
consciousness; in willing, the consciousness determines the object; and in feeling, they 
act on each other, for beauty is neither wholly objective nor wholly subjective. In 
ordinary experience these three conscious functions are inextricably confused. Our 
knowledge of truth is perverted by wishful thinking arising from the will and by 
emotional prejudices arising from the feeling. Our freedom of will is restricted by 
what we know and by what we feel. Our aesthetic enjoyment is corrupted by know- 
ing and by willing. The philosopher who seeks absolute truth must purge his 
knowledge of all subjectivity. This is difficult but not impossible. The final goal is 
to apprehend objective reality in all the richness of its concrete being, freed from 
those subjective traits which make it abstract or illusory. This is absolute truth, 
what the Hindus call Brahman. But there is an alternative philosophy. One can 
instead purge his will of all objectivity, and so arrive ultimately at absolute freedom. 
Or one can purge his feeling of all separateness, and so arrive ultimately at the ab- 
solute bliss in which subject and object are one. In either case the Absolute is at- 
tained, but there are three alternative Absolutes. : 

Historically, the Vedanta religion of Hinduism, both ancient and modern, has been 
devoted to the realization of Brahman, absolute truth. Buddhism, on the other 
hand, has been devoted to the realization of nirvana, which is absolute freedom. 
Christianity has been devoted to the realization of blessedness, which is absolute bliss 
in the union of conscious soul with divine reality. These three religions are not 
various paths leading to the same mountain peak. Rather, they are paths leading to 
different mountain peaks. They cannot be harmonized in any synthetic unity except 
by leaving out that which is of value in each. But they do not have to fight. The 
greatest disaster which could overtake our civilization at this time of world unification 
would be to have the great religions destroy each other either by dogmatically at- 
tacking each other or by liberally merging into some watered-down world religion. 
Christianity must distinguish between its friends and its enemies. The greatest enemy 
of Christianity is secularism. Communism is the extreme form of this, but ordinary 
American secularism is almost as dangerous. A second enemy of Christianity is 
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humanism, the policy of man being good by himself without any supernatural as- 
piration. But the friends of Christianity are Buddhism and Hinduism and Confu- 
cianism and Islam. In the world today they must live together as alternative religions 
or else they will perish together. I believe that a great opportunity is being missed 
in the reorganization of the Harvard Divinity School, with its vast resources, in con- 
verting it into an interdenominational school (a project for which there is no great 
need) instead of converting it into an inter-faith school where different religions 
might be taught. Such a school would be unique in the world, and its possibilities 
for influence would be incalculable. We cannot follow all religions, we need not even 
understand all religions, but we should recognize that the existence of alternative 
Absolutes implies the existence of alternative ways of seeking them. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that the logic of alternation is also a good 
philosophy of life for the individual. A man does not need to lead an integrated 
life in which all his motives fit together—as if that were possible. But neither need 
he find a one and only purpose in life. There are alternative goods and alternative 
happinesses. We must choose among them, and in the last analysis we must choose 
arbitrarily, realizing that wisdom consists not in making this arbitrary choice but in 
living by it once it has been made. 











PARAGON BOOK GALLERY 


The Oriental Book Store of America 


857 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, NEAR 
& MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000 “in print” and “out of print” books on 
Oriental history, religion, philosophy, literature, linguistics & 
art in all languages are on our shelves. All librarians, collectors, 
and scholars are invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
our very best attention. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


We purchase single works and complete libraries on the 
Orient and always pay full value. 











THE VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY 


Editor—Roy North 


DO NOT MISS the next number of the Quarterly—the first num- ~ 
ber of Vol. XXI and an extra large one. In this issue will be: 
Tue FALL oF Catcutra by Tapan Mohan Chatterji. A stirring account, 


with illustrations, of the capture of Calcutta from the English in 1756 by 
Sirajuddaulah. 


THe CAREER OF Mirza KAMRAN by N. B. Roy. A vivid account of intrigues 
and battles in the Mogul Empire of the 16th century. 

BENGAL TEMPLEs by Bimal Kumar Dutta. An illustrated and fascinating 
account of the history and styles of Bengal Temple architecture. 

IsLAM IN MODERN BENGAL by Benoy Gopal Roy. A penetrating account of 
the development and present condition of Islam in Bengal. 

Other contributors will include Somnath Maitra and Walter Liebenthal, and 
there will be a large number of book reviews. 


In order to be certain of getting your number, why not imme- 
diately take out a subscription to Vol. XXI? Simply remit $3.00 
and the four numbers of Vol. XXI will be dispatched to you on 
publication. 


Editor, VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY 
Santiniketan P. O., West Bengal, India 
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